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NATIVES OF LAKE KUTUBU, PAPUA 
By F. E. Witirams! 


INTRODUCTION 


HE present report is the result of a short stay in the Lake Kutubu district when 

I was attached as a sort of supernumerary to the Police Camp. It had been 
arranged that I should be the first anthropologist to work in the then uncontrolled 
area, and the opportunity for getting there easily and inexpensively arrived when 
the seaplane was taking in the yearly stores. I reached Lake Kutubu on November 
18, 1938, and left it for Port Moresby on May 7, 1939, having spent the greater part 
of the intervening time on the investigations which are embodied in the present 
report. 

I should begin by expressing my appreciation of the help given me by both Mr. 
Champion and Mr. Adamson and of their sympathetic attitude. Between them they 
treated me virtually as a guest, and all practical arrangements of any consequence 
were made for me by them. At Mr. Champion’s request I went up alone; but 
everything I required—accommodation, carriers, escort and staff—were provided 
on the spot. This meant some extra burden on the camp’s resources, which had to 
be carefully husbanded ; but it was a pleasant change for an ethnographer to have 
the practical side of a field trip looked after for him. I should say in addition that 
thanks to the company of the officers of the Police Camp this trip was the most 
pleasant of its kind I have ever made. 

The time spent in the uncontrolled area was divided as]follows: Nov. 18- 
Dec. 28, Lake Kutubu; Dec. 29-Jan. 19, Mubi River; Jan. 20-Jan. 31, Lake 
Kutubu ; Feb. 1-Feb. 9, Augu Base Camp ; Feb. 10-Mar. 27, Augu Village ; Mar. 28- 
Apr. 14, trips to Ibi and Wela with Mr. Adamson; Apr. 15-Apr. 17, Augu Base 
Camp; Apr. 18-May 7, Lake Kutubu. To be exact this means that I spent ninety- 


1 Government Anthropologist, Territory of Papua. 
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three days studying the Kutubu natives (including those of the Mubi who are 
practically identical) on the spot. But during the six weeks spent at Augu village 
I had with me several reliable Kutubu men, and every day spent some time in 
checking over and amplifying my notes about the Lake people. Altogether it might 
be said that my field work on the Kutubu people added up to about four months. 


Communication was in pidgin Motuan. I make no apology for this. Con- 
sidering the shortness of the time which I intended to devote to this region it seemed 
advisable to adopt the medium which offered itself. It proved remarkably effective. 
Mr. Adamson has succeeded in acquiring a working knowledge of the Kutubu 
language and uses it in speaking to the natives—a considerable achievement under 
the circumstances. But within three or four months I could not have expected to 
go very far in the study of the language; and I am fully convinced that had I 
attempted to work through Kutubuan the results of four months’ work would have 
been a mere fraction of what they are in quantity and probably worse in quality. 
(Among the Grasslanders the situation was entirely different: no means of com- 
munication was available there, and I made it the principal object of my stay to 
discover one, viz. by learning the language from scratch. I cannot pretend, at the 
end of six weeks, to have been in a position to record anything but superficialities 
about them.) 


My principal interpreters were the local armed constables, Girigi, Hameno, 
Kavarepa and Waipi. These were remarkably good boys, well disciplined and 
amenable. Although their hearts were in squad-drill, saluting and the handling 
of their ancient rifles (they carried no ammunition), they showed themselves very 
willing on the whole in the less romantic business of anthropology. The fourth boy, 
Waipi, though perhaps the best policeman, was a good way behind the rest in his 
knowledge of Motuan and I did not make much use of him. But the other three 
were very good interpreters, and when Mr. Champion placed them at my disposal 
during my stay at Augu I used them directly as informants. (I find it wholly 
unsatisfactory to use a man as interpreter and informant at the same time ; but it is 
very useful to run through your notes again with your interpreters afterwards. I 
went right through my Kutubu material while at Augu with these men and one or 
two others, and they did a great deal to correct and amplify it.) 


Girigi had profited by a visit to Port Moresby and a term at headquarters. It 
was probably this which gave him a higher sense of responsibility than the others. 
He was an agreeable person of a very gentle disposition. He had many recollections 
of Port Moresby, the most vivid being (as I gather) the personality of the sergeant’s 
daughter, a very small girl who had given him much “ strong talk.” He also told 
how in retreating before a dog at the Police Headquarters he had stepped on a china 
plate and smashed it ; he had been afflicted with unendurable shame at this mishap, 
But the H.Q.0. had let him off because of his inexperience. 


Hameno was a very temperamental youth of a rather more spirited and masculine 
type. 
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Kavarepa was the steadiest as an interpreter though a very negative character 
in himself. He wore a rather long-suffering air and seemed to grow more and more 
dispirited. Finally, when he had been at Augu for about ten days, Mr. Champion 
advised sending him home to the Lake for a holiday ; and then we were astounded 
to hear that within about a week of his home-coming he had died. It is pathetic 
to record his own diagnosis of his illness. He explained that he had been in the 
habit of giving his weekly ration of matches to his brother in Wasemi rather than to 
his maternal uncle ; and (since a supernatural sanction governs obligations towards 
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Lake Kutubu District. 


the maternal uncle) it was his own tactlessness that had led to his breakdown in 
health. Alternatively he recalled that while on the Mubi with me (about a month 
previously) he had had his hair cut. It was from that moment, he said, that he had 
felt unwell, the inference being that a Mubi man had secured some of his hair and 
made sorcery against him. On reaching home, I was later informed, he had undergone 
many of the treatments to which the Kutubu people pin so much faith, the maternal 
uncle participating and thereby clearing his name. When they proved of no avail 
the second explanation was accepted and it was assumed that he had died by Mubi 
sorcery. 

These local armed constables had all begun by being the personal attendants. 
of members of the regular force. The youths of the district like to attach them- 
selves to admired individuals in the capacity of unpaid batmen, and at the barracks 
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they pick up a knowledge of Police Motuan. There are a number of youths at the 
Lake who have become fairly proficient in this way, and among them a boy, 
Kaivira-Ka, who is amazingly so. I used him as an interpreter for some weeks and 
thought him, irrespective of race, one of the brightest boys I have ever had dealings 
with. But he was too young and irresponsible to be a complete success. He was 
fidgety to a degree ; his alert young mind was distracted by every noise or movement, 
and in the midst of our sober enquiries he was perpetually fiddling with his knife, 
drawing pictures on the ground, or searching for lice in his belt. It was impossible 
to discipline him ; he broke his engagements and turned up just as he wished, his 
face wreathed in disarming smiles. Finally, he just faded out and went off on a 
journey to Fasu without even asking for his wages. He received them with amiable 
nonchalance when I returned to Kutubu some three months later: a clever and 
charming boy—often most infuriating—aged about fourteen. 


Considering all the circumstances the interpretation was unexpectedly good. 
The natives on the whole were quite willing informants, though on such a brief 
acquaintance one does not expect to go very deep. It is true that some of them grew 
tired of me—but that is the case everywhere and it would be most surprising if it 
were otherwise. I began by making much of Nekinagu, an old man of Wasemi who 
had met Champion and Adamson when they first reached the Lake. He was a very 
ingratiating person, but with an eye to the main chance and an acquisitive disposition. 
He possessed some authority and was much in evidence at the Police Camp. (It 
was, I understand, a native—whether a villager or one of the camp, I do not know— 
who gave the nickname “‘ Nekinagu ”’ to the dominant rooster of the Kutubu fowl- 
yard.) But the human Nekinagu turned out to be of less importance, socially and 
intellectually, than had at first appeared, and we soon grew bored with one another. 
He gave an amusing demonstration of his feelings one day when I landed on the 
island of Wasemi. He was lying in the open, stretched on a mat, nursing a sore on 
his leg which he had burnt with a cooking-stone ; but as soon as he saw me approach- 
ing he rose and hobbled off in the opposite direction shouting, “‘ tasitibu hasibu 
wae,’ which means, “I refuse to talk.” 


Generally speaking, however, the natives showed the usual readiness to reveal 
and explain things about themselves—they do not resent enquiries (in fact they 
probably appreciate them) but only at times grow weary of the laborious methods 
which an ethnographer has so often to adopt. This obstacle to his progress is less 
serious when he is at work in a populous region in which he has many informants to 
choose from and does not have to pester the same people continually. From this 
point of view Lake Kutubu and the Mubi do not constitute a very favourable field of 
operations. On the other hand, I do not think my informants deliberately kept 
much from me. They are at least free from the inhibitions which missionary influence 
and a stricter mode of government will eventually lay upon them. 


Subject to the limitations indicated above the present report will take the form 
of a conventional monograph. It should possess such theoretical value as can attach 
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to a somewhat summary account of a single people, viz. as providing a specimen of 
human culture. But I do not suppose that it will have any great practical value, 
except perhaps in so far as it deals with a people who are making their very first 
contacts with civilization. While it must be admitted that the inhabitants of Lake 
Kutubu and their neighbours do not, relatively speaking, constitute a very important 
unit of humanity, they at least provide an example of the so-called primitive state, 
and it is as well to learn something about such people in such a condition before we 
set about altering them. 


LAKE KuTuBU 


Lake Kutubu is a narrow sheet of water about twelve miles long, running north- 
west and south-east. At the south-east end it is mostly hemmed in by precipitous 
hills ; but towards the north-west the valley broadens out and the surrounding land 
is reasonably accessible. All is heavily forested and, where it is not actually lime- 
stone, appears to be good country. 


Climate. 

The Police Camp is situated on a little promontory about half-way down the 
lake, and from the Assistant Resident Magistrate’s house at the highest point of the 
clearing one enjoys a magnificent view. During my stay the weather was fine and 
the character of the lake was one of unfailing serenity. In the early forenoon, before 
the breeze sprang up, the white cumulus clouds and the dark shape of the mountains 
would be reflected in its waters as in a mirror ; and the ruggedness of its surroundings 
seemed to enhance its peacefulness. Away to the north-west the imposing contours 
of Mt. Champion (the Death Mountain of Hides’s expedition) would dominate the 
scene until as the morning advanced they became lost in clouds. But while clouds 
would gather even on the nearby hills, Kutubu continued to bask beneath the sun. 
It would be safe to say that during my stay more than ninety per cent. of the fore- 
noons, and most of the afternoons, consisted of glorious sunshine. It seemed possible 
to me—I do not know what a meteorologist would say—that the expanse of water 
in itself was responsible for a special share of clear weather. At any rate on May 7, 
when the plane came for me, the pilot located Kutubu directly beneath what seemed 
the one and only hole in a blanket of clouds; and when we left I had a splendid 
bird’s-eye view of the lake so long as we continued to circle for height, and thereafter 
saw nothing but clouds beneath until we almost reached the coast. Altogether 
Kutubu is a delightful place to live in, and when Mr. Champion wrote, “ we can 
promise you the finest view and climate of any station in Papua” I do not think 
he was overstating its claims.? 

But even in the time of summer calms Kutubu can be somewhat moody. Sudden 
squalls will whip up its surface in the course of a few minutes and then travelling in 


2 The elevation of the lake is 2600 ft. and the temperature ranges between about 60° 
and 80°. 
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the rather miserable dugouts of the district is both uncomfortable and dangerous. 
In the winter season the south-easter presumably sweeps the lake from end to end 
and I can imagine that it is then a far less agreeable place. 

The natives recognize a series of seasons, which are no doubt well enough defined 
by nature but not so well established in the minds and memories of Kutubu 
informants. After an astonishing amount of argument and contradiction I venture 
to set them down as follows: 


1. Abari-hasi : time of ripening of the red pandanus abari. Begins probably in 
November and runs on into the following season. 
2. Anumu-hasi : time of ripening of anumu (the plant known as ‘‘ New Guinea 
asparagus,” Motuan mimia; an Andropogon). Begins probably about 
January and ends about March. The weather throughout is sunny and 
mild ; the prevailing wind (anumu-kuba) is from ‘‘ Wasemi to Tugiri,”’ 
i.e. north-west. 
3. Waria-hasi : time of fruiting of the waria trees. (These are the trees used 
for canoe dugouts. The fruit is a small inedible berry.) Begins in April. 
. The weather continues sunny. The prevailing winds are from “ Kesi to 
Tugiri,” roughly south-east. 
4. Pango-hasi : time of ripening of the pango fruit. This is not eaten by humans 
but used as a bait in the little traps (pugunu) for bandicoots (fagena) etc. 
This season is presumably about June. The weather is good and there 
is said to be “no wind.” 

5. Me-hasi: (lit. bush time) or Sokainyu (mist, drizzle). This is the winter 

season, presumably beginning about July and lasting to, say, September. 
The weather is cold and rainy, clouds lie on the hill-tops continually and 
the forest is always drizzling. The various megapods, tabura-hua, kai 
and ya-hua, make their mounds and lay their eggs ; and game is plentiful 
in the forest. (There is a belief that the animals come down from the 
sky in the clouds.) 

Without living through a year at Kutubu it is impossible to be sure that the 
seasons are even named in their right order (some informants placed Pango-hasi 
after Me-hasi) ; and it is out of the question to date their beginnings and endings. 
The only point on which everyone seems to be quite sure is that Anumu-hasi occurs 
about the end of our year. The word itself is used for ‘‘ year,” just as we may speak 
of so many “ summers.”’ I was at Kutubu myself during the summer only, and am 
prepared to believe that later on in the year the weather may be dreary rather than 
pleasant. 


The Legend of the Lake. 

The lake, to a layman’s eye, looks as if it had been formed by some great 
disturbance of nature which has blocked up the lower end of the valley. So many 
streams run parallel along the flank of the central range in this region, all in a south- 
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easterly direction and all at the bottom of prodigious valleys, that nature might 
easily have provided us with some more Lake Kutubus: they would have made a 
world of difference in a hopelessly inaccessible region. But no doubt we should be 
grateful for the existence of one, since it has at least made plane transport a possibility. 

Against all my own sense of fitness the lake empties from its north-west end. 
At the south-east end, the ranges closing in on either side, it terminates in a swampy 
area, separated by a low divide from the Samaga River, which follows the course 
of the valley down to the Mubi. According to native legend it once extended further. 
The myths and legends which seem worth recording will be mostly collected at the 
end of this report, but I shall give at this stage one of the several versions I have 
heard of the origin of the lake. 

In the earliest days there was no lake at all—only trees and mountains ; and 
the population consisted solely of women. These women, who lived at Mt. Dagiribu 
(somewhere to the north-west of the present lake) hunted a great deal and caught 
animals in plenty, but there was no water, so that they: naturally complained of 
thirst. Only their dog named Niyibe knew where the water was: he would slip 
away after the hunt and when he returned they would look at his wet muzzle with 
envious eyes. Finally one of them thought of tying a string to one of his legs, and 
by this means they were led to his secret source, a hole at the base of a huge ficus tree 
(konyamo). They saw him disappear in the hole and heard him lapping the water, 
and then they brought their axes, established a camp beside the tree, and set to work 
to cut it down. It took them two and a half days. But when the tree finally fell 
the water gushed out from the hole in such volume as to fill the whole valley. The 
women rushed for safety to the hill-sides and as they saw the water making down 
towards the south-east they made magic and chanted a song to stop its progress : 
Ketewaio farefare, kaberemaio farefare, ira subiwaio farefare, ira kaka’agi farefare, 
kajuka nogobio farefare, Afuma-imo farefare, etc. These names are synonyms for 
paddles, fish-spears and canoes*; the word farefare apparently means “stop” or 
“stay ’’; and Afuma is the mountain where the waters were finally stemmed. 
Where Afuma actually stands I could not discover; but it is apparently some 
distance beyond the south-east end of the lake. In response to the women’s spells 
the waters receded to their present boundary, though they have left a trace of their 
former extent in the large pool, Kutubu Kewaga at Fimaga, some miles to the south- 
east. But for this timely arrest of the flood all the canoes, paddles and fish-spears 
to which the Kutubuans attach so much value would have been swept away ; yet, as 
Girigi the traveller observed, had it been otherwise the waters would have made their 
way straight down to “‘ Kiko ’’ (Kikori) and have reached to Port Moresby, when the 
steamer which so greatly impressed him would have been able to come right up to 
the lake. 

A further notion (which corresponds very closely to one I heard in connection 
with the Wassi-Kussa in the Trans-Fly) enters the story as told by some informants, 


8 Why should there be paddles, fish-spears etc. if there was no water? The native story- 
tellers always overlooked this inconsistency. 
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though not altogether consistently. It concerns the origin of the various inlets and 
islands of the lake and of neighbouring rivers. When the immense ficus tree was 
finally brought down, the ground was turned into water wherever the many trunks, 
branches and aerial roots touched it. The bulk fell on Lake Kutubu, but the 
spreading branches caused the inlets of Kara and Yokobu, while the islands in the 
lake were left just where there happened to be vacant spaces between them. The 
neighbouring rivers and creeks were caused by the far-flung branches, large and 
small, which broke off as the tree was falling. 

It is worth telling what happened to the women. In one version they took taro 
plants and threw them into the lake, whereupon they turned into the water plants, 
ketakai, which now line its banks in many places. After that the women dived in 
themselves and became frogs. In another version they fled up the mountain sides 
and still remain there, having turned into tirifa palms. These beautiful trees are 
very numerous on the rocky cliffs near Yokobu. It is pointed out that their leaves 
represent the women’s hair, and the flower-sprays their skimpy little skirts. 


The Kuruka. 


I do not imagine the natives possess any religious feeling towards their lake as 
such. They are certainly fond of it, and probably proud of it. On the way home, 
when they catch a glimpse of its shining waters from some hill-top on the track, they 
give utterance to the usual expressions of satisfaction, and sometimes when they are 
paddling on the lake itself they ejaculate ‘‘ Juu Kutubu!” i.e. ‘‘ Kutubu water !” 
as if it somehow aroused their admiration. They call it Ivu-hua, which should mean 
“Mother of Waters.” 

Nor does it seem to play any important part in their religion or mythology. 
Its supernatural inhabitants, to which the following paragraphs are devoted, are 
mere supernumeraries. It is difficult to give them any place in the religious and 
mythical scheme of things. 

These supernatural beings are the kuruka. Informants will sometimes assure 
you that there is a numerous population of them, with sublacustrine houses, gardens, 
pigs and dogs. But in its more genuine form the belief in kuruka envisages a smaller, 
though still indefinite, number of individuals who bear personal names and inhabit 
specific parts of the lake. I have collected the names of only seven—Tabuame, 
Hewarfra, Késoka, Heakaia, Wagainyeria, Sobomia and Nabo. These have certain 
characters of their own. Tabuame, e.g., is a young man and lives at Kabugi, the 
romantic little grotto situated at ‘‘ Cave Point.” (I first heard of the kuruka here, 
when I jokingly threatened to leave Hameno behind in the cave because he was a 
little lazy with the paddle.) Hewarfra is very big and old, with teeth like pig’s 
tusks, and lives near the tiny isolated rocks beyond Kesi (a few jagged stones, just 
awash, which provide observation posts for gaunt fishing birds) ; and Késoka is a 
man with a fair skin who may be heard beating his drum under water at the foot of 
Bebere, the bare cliff on which are exposed the skulls and bones of some long-ago 
Kutubuans. But there is no very clear idea of what the kurwka look like, and that 
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for a very good reason: for if anyone sees one face to face it is because it has risen 
from the water to drag him down, and he does not live to record his impressions. 

The only men I have ever heard of who, by way of exception, survived to tell 
of such a meeting was Hiwadobo of Tugiri. He was bringing home a newly-made 
dugout from the other side of the lake when a heavy squall sprang up, “‘ a great wind 
which blew from all quarters.”” In a few moments the waves were running high, 
Hiwadobo’s canoe was swamped and sank, and he was left swimming for his life. 
His fellow villagers of Tugiri witnessed the disaster from the shore and only one of 
them, the old man Eraga, who was my informant, had the courage to go to his help. 
But he succeeded, and Hiwadobo, much upset in more ways than one, was enabled 
to tell the tale of an actual encounter with the kuruka. He had seen a multitude of 
fishes in the waves, and among them what looked like a gigantic lizard (ivukobe). 
This was the kuruka Tabuame. Eraga (who had not seen the monster himself) 
pointed to the trunk of a bread-fruit tree to show how big it was. 

It may be this incident which accounts for the belief—I do not know that it is a 
general one—that the kuruka are like snakes or lizards when seen on the surface of 
the water. The universally accepted notion, said to date from ancient times, is 
that when in their natural element they take the form of human beings. They may 
inhabit the rivers as well as the lake and they do nothing but harm to real humans. 
Cases of drowning (I have recorded four fairly recent ones) are invariably put down 
to seizure by kuruka. The most pathetic was that of the old woman Kogoiubama 
who was diving for prawns. She thrust her hand into a hole in a tree under water, 
somehow got it caught, and did not come up again. Others had seen her go under, 
and they dragged and dragged at her legs; but when the old woman was brought 
to the surface she was dead. She had been seized by the kuruka Nabo. In other 
cases the victim’s corpse has been recovered floating on the surface some days after 
death: the assumption is that it has been down to the bottom of the lake with the 
kuruka in the meantime, but from that region no one comes back alive. The fact 
that some corpses appeared somewhat damaged indicated that the kuruka had been 
gnawing at them. 

I have no evidence that the supernatural creatures of the lake are ever con- 
ciliated ; and it may be surmized that they are very seldom in the native’s thoughts. 
Except for occasional squalls Lake Kutubu is a very safe place, and while the native 
strongly dislikes the idea of facing rough water in his dugout, he goes about his 
ordinary voyaging without any sense of risk. The lake is free from crocodiles, so 
the people are luckier than they know. 


THE KutTusBu GROUP AND ITS NEIGHBOURS 
The Lake Population. 
The population of the lake is a small one, probably less than 400. There are 


five villages, Wasemi, Tugiri, Yokobu, Kesi and Keseki. A sixth, Kara, has 
disappeared since the first coming of Champion and Adamson. It is now represented 
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by two houses which are obviously temporary, and its few inhabitants are dispersed. 
All five of the existent villages are built on high ground. Two of them, Wasemi and 
Kesi, are on islands. The former is a large and comparatively fertile piece of ground 
at the north-west end of the lake. Much of its original timber has been felled with 
the steel axes which have become so plentiful, and this fact has doubled its attractive- 
ness. When in years to come the darkness of the surrounding hills is similarly 
relieved by the pale green of grass and potato gardens, the lake will be even lovelier 
than now. At present, despite all that can be said for it, it is sometimes a shade 
gloomy. 

Kesi is perched precariously on a tiny barren islet, the summit of a submerged 
pinnacle close to the southern shore. At this end of the lake it is admittedly hard to 
find even a small patch of level ground, but the reason alleged for this strange 
choice is one of defence. The Kesi people were driven out from Samaga, the swampy 
region at the south-east tip of the lake, and it is said that after wandering from one 
place to another they finally settled on this queer little island because it would never 
be taken by surprise. The three remaining villages are established on the shores of 
the lake with steep paths down to the water ; and Kesi furthermore is approached 
only by a winding passage through the reeds, so narrow that a long dugout requires a 
great deal of manoeuvring to round the bends. 


Allied Tribes. 


Closely allied to the Kutubu people are those of the Mubi River. These may be 
divided into three groups and called (1) the Mubi tribe, (2) the Fimaga tribe, and 
(3) the Ifigi tribe. 

(rt) The Mubi, as they are commonly called at Kutubu, occupy three villages 
on the upper part of the river, a few miles below the point where it emerges from 
underground. They are Hegisu, Borutage, and Herebu. The river hereabouts is 
some fifty yards wide. Its banks are amazingly fertile, with abundant sago-palms 
and magnificent clumps of bamboo. Breadfruit and other useful trees indicate that 
the ground has all been cultivated, and there are scores of little gardens and many 
brown-thatched garden-houses to be seen on either side as one paddles downstream. 
When I first embarked on the River Mubi, on a fine clear morning, I thought it 
presented one of the richest and most beautiful views I had ever seen in Papua— 
exuberant greens, blazing sunshine, and a blue sky with vast cumulus clouds. 

We made a triumphal progress downstream, with all the gear in one outsize 
Mubi dugout, and escorted by a fleet of smaller canoes full of inquisitive natives. 
During the second half of our journey, however, the landscape was fairly blotted out 
by rain ; even the river banks were hardly visible ; and we made camp at Herebu 
in the midst of a deluge. It seemed as if it were only necessary to get away from 
Kutubu to run into rain. I think it has been the experience of others who have 
camped there that the Mubi is definitely wetter than Kutubu. 

The Mubi population seems larger and more thriving than that of the lake and 
the men’s houses are in conspicuously better repair. Those of Hegisu and Borutage 
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stand on low ground close to the water’s edge ; that of Herebu on a hill overlooking 
a bend in the river. This is a good position, and the rear of the village is defended 
by a ditch and palisade. It seems that considerations of defence are also much in 
the minds of the Mubi natives. 

(2) Fimaga has two villages, Fimaga and Damaiu, close together in a common 
clearing, and a third, Kenahabu, which I did not see. These are on hilly ground 
some miles from the Mubi River. I looked forward to visiting them several times 
while camped at Herebu, but one journey quite satisfied me because the number 
of leeches was beyond belief. 

(3) The Ifigi group live further down the Mubi. Their villages were said to be 
Ifigi, Pugahugu, Eragahugu, Kuhu and Harebuio. I did not visit these. The people 
are evidently one with those of Kutubu, Mubi, and Fimaga, in a general sense, but 
they are apparently sometimes at enmity with them. 

Kutubu and Mubi dialects are virtually identical ; Fimaga somewhat different 
and Ifigi more so. It is probable that other groups further to the south-east, Foi 
and Kafa, will also be found to speak dialects of the same tongue. 


Neighbouring Peoples. 


Apart from the abovementioned tribes which all speak dialects of one and the 
same language, we may briefly consider their neighbours, who speak various different 
languages and who are culturally distinct from them. These fall roughly into three 
groups: (i) those to the south-east, viz. Foi, Kafa, etc. ; (ii) those to the south and 
south-west, viz. Fasu and Kaibu ; (iii) those to the north-west and north, viz. the 
Augu and Wage people, or the “ Grasslanders.” 

I have seen nothing of the first two, except as represented by a few random 
visitors to Kutubu ; and among the third I spent only two months, which were 
mainly devoted to learning the rudiments of their language. I shall not therefore 
attempt to give any description of them here. (A brief superficial account of the 
Grasslanders has already been published in the Annual Report, 1938-39.) But it is 
worth summarizing the cultural influences on Kutubu which may be attributed to 
these several groups. Their relations with Kutubu seem to be on the whole peaceful. 
There is a good deal of visiting and trading, and, in the case of (ii), a good deal of 
intermarriage. 

(i) Foi, etc. These people represent the principal intermediate source of shells, 
which continually find their way up from the coast; and since shell is of such 
exaggerated value to the Kutubuans, this in itself makes the relationship important. 
From the direction of Foi comes also the Us: cult (a secret method of treating sickness 
which involves an initiation and much ceremonial) and the practices embodied in 
Usanehabu (which also have to do with the treatment of sickness). It is solely in 
connection with Usanehabu that the drum is beaten at Kutubu, so we shall possibly 
be right in assuming that the drum itself is an importation from the south-east. 

(ii) Fasu-Kaibu. These people are in close touch with Kutubu and it will be 
found that many of them have actually settled on the lake. It is alleged by the 
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natives themselves that the highly sacred takorabu plant, used in the ritual of Piaka- 
gwabu, has come to Kutubu from Kaibu ; and it is quite possible that the Piaka- 
gwabu cult itself has come from that direction. The bullroarer, which is plainly a 
new and only half-assimilated cult on the lake, is expressly stated to have come from 
Kaibu ; while Fasu and Kaibu between them are responsible for two habits which 
have been making headway on the lake, viz. those of betel-chewing and cannibalism. 

(iii) While communication with the Grasslanders seems very friendly and quite 
frequent it is difficult to say what actual contributions they have made to Kutubu 
culture. The Mubi (who are more in touch with these upper villages than are the 
Kutubu people) often wear the netted string apron; they have a sort of bamboo 
pan-pipe ; and there is at Herebu the already mentioned defensive ditch and palisade. 
These things were all said to have been copied from the Wage Valley ; but they are, 
of course, no more than cultural details. It may be that the rather ramshackle 
exposure-coffins of Kutubu are degenerate imitations of the well-made Grassland 
coffins ; but that is no more than a guess. While I should be prepared to find that 
Kutubu and the Grasslands had much in common from the cultural viewpoint, there 
seems to be little in the former’s culture which can be directly ascribed to Grassland 
influence. 


Trade. 


Kutubu’s contacts with its immediate outer world, a sparsely-peopled and 
rugged country, are mainly brought about by trade. In all the essentials of a simple 
life the population of the lake is self-supporting ; but there are certain inessentials 
(from the utilitarian standpoint) which its people go to endless trouble to secure. 
The principal of these is shell—gold-lip, melo and cowrie. Apart from the pearl shells 
distributed from the Police Camp, which have rather flooded the local market, 
Kutubu was already supplied with this and the other kinds of shell before the camp 
existed. The question therefore arises how it ever got there. 

The lake itself has little to offer in the way of commodities. It produces palm- 
wood for bows, and an important kind of vegetable grease, locally called tigaso, which 
is used for anointing the hair and body. It also produces pigs and a certain quantity 
of tobacco. Yet it imports (in a modest way by merely individual transactions) 
stone celts, salt, arrows, string bags, tobacco, pigs and pearlshells from the north ; 
and from the south, pearlshells, melo shells, cowries and (since the advent of Europeans 
in the Delta Division) steel knives and axes. The inference is plain: in trading 
Kutubu is an intermediary between the south and the north. In former days the 
principal raison d’étre of the natives’ trading enterprise was shell, and the principal 
source of shell is naturally the coast (though as we shall see, there is a remarkable, 
indeed mysterious, accumulation of it in the high valleys). When they travel north 
to obtain polished stone celts, vegetable salt, etc., it is partly to meet their own direct 
requirements, but partly also to obtain the means wherewith to barter for shell from 
the south. Other commodities are traded for the same indirect reason. Thus 
the Kutubuans grow their own tobacco ; but they are ready to buy it (in parcels of 
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dried leaf) as well as to sell it ; and while at ordinary times they have plenty of pigs 
of their own, they often buy them from the north and sell them to the south—and 
probably vice versa, too, if it suits their purpose. 


The pig is the second great consideration in the barter system. Small sucklings 
are carried remarkable distances (in a string bag under the arm) to be exchanged for 
a string of cowries or an axe; while at feasts the visitors come from far and near 
prepared to buy pieces of pig-meat for the price of a shell ornament. The relative 
scarcity of a meat diet gives the pig an extraordinarily high value. In a general 
sense it is impossible to say which takes precedence in native estimation—pig or 
pearlshell ; but it is safe to say that a full-sized animal is the equivalent of a large 
quantity of shell, and even a tiny sucking pig will fetch a ten-foot string of cowries or 
a gold-lip of moderate size. 


The third great consideration is the steel tool which at present has a very high 
value. This value cannot always maintain its high level in respect of exchange, for 
the market will evidently be glutted ; but for the time being steel stands as high as 
pig or pearlshell. It is essentially these three which keep the trade of Kutubu in 
motion. 


It is worth devoting a few paragraphs to the three most interesting of the trade 
commodities. 


Salt. Packages of squashed spherical shape, neatly bound with strips of 
pandanus leaf, are often to be found in Kutubu men’s-houses. They are of vegetable 
salt, about five lbs. weight, brought from Augu or the Wage where they are purchased 
with cowries (bari). The stuff is dark grey and powdery with a salty flavour. 
European salt is very much sought after and would be a success as “ trade’ except 
for its weight. 


Tigaso. This is the specialty of Kutubu for the northern trade. The tree from 
which it is obtained is said to grow plentifully in the south but not in the high valleys, 
where the grease is much in demand for anointing hair and body. The tree is a 
large one (I have no idea how to identify it, but its leaves are set fanwise and are 
blunted-spatulate in shape, and as much as 18 in. x6 in. in size). A deep cavity is 
made in the trunk near the butt (I saw one about 3 ft. x2 ft. 6 in. x2 ft. 6 in. deep) 
and its inner walls are from time to time chipped with an axe blade. The sap drains 
down and floats like thick oil in the rain-water which lies in the bottom of the hole. 
It is gathered in gourds (ponobe) for home use ; but for export to the Grasslands may 
be stored in long bamboos. I was astonished to see (in a Mubi men’s-house) some 
palmwood “ pokers’’ (called kamave), measuring 27 ft. in length by about } in. 
in diameter, which were used expressly for removing the internodes in bamboo 
tigaso-carriers. One of these long bamboos, about 3 in. in diameter, measured 24 ft. 
It would eventually go up to the Wage valley full of tigaso oil, carried by two cr three 
men. It must be an extraordinarily clumsy burden; and I would hardly have 
believed such a thing could ever be got there had I not seen a similar specimen in 
the Wela Valley which had been brought from the Mubi. 
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The tigaso itself (also called kabumame) is a dirty brown oil with an unpleasant 
smell. It is smeared on the body, sometimes with an application of soot, and there 
is no denying that the naked savage, oiled to the very eyelids with this unlikely 
mixture, presents a really smart appearance. It is also said to be a specific against 
lice (tabari) for which purpose it is rubbed into the hair and the pubic apron (kunagubu). 
The natives of Kutubu and the Mubi were beyond compare the lousiest I have had 
to deal with in Papua. My informants and interpreters used to annoy me continually 
by searching for parasites in their hair, their beards, their belts, and their pubic 
aprons, and my unavoidable proximity filled me with apprehension. But I never 
interfered with the hunting, unpleasant as it was to see, for I could console myself 
with the reflection that for every kill there was one louse less. 


Pearlshells. Crescents of gold-lip pearlshell are the most valuable of all ornaments 
at Kutubu and in the Grassland valleys, a fact which Mr. Champion took advantage 
of by laying in a large store of ready-cut pearlshells for ‘‘ trade.”” At the lake itself 
pearlshell is often called segere ; but I fancy this is a Fasu word. On the Mubi it is 
called magami, which is the ordinary Kutubu word for “ thing”’ and probably the 
correct name at the lake also. (One is reminded of the fact that among the western 
Elema a shell ornament is called eharu, i.e. ‘‘ thing,” or the “ thing of things.”’) 
The Grassland word is momag. 


It has been noted that there seems to be a large stock of pearlshells in the inland 
valleys, and Kutubu natives declare that they obtain their shell from the north as 
well as from the south. They speak almost with awe of the fine specimens which 
belong to the Grasslanders, and the reason why they do not obtain more from that 
source is that they cost too much. I was told that it would be a matter of difficulty 
to see the good specimens, for they were kept carefully hidden away, and this proved 
to be the case. The Grasslanders do not wear their finest shells—at least on ordinary 
occasions—but keep them in the penetralia of their stuffy little houses. If they can 
be coaxed to show them, they will cautiously undo the voluminous wrappings and 
reveal shells of a size and weight that are quite astonishing. They are furnished 
with a finely woven band for the neck, reddened with ochre, and it so happens that 
the few such specimens I saw had all been broken across and carefully mended. 
They have the appearance of considerable age and are beyond comparison larger 
than any I saw in Kutubu. Furthermore, they are often rather different in shape, 
tending to a broad crescent rather than the narrow one which is favoured at Kutubu 
and further south. (I saw none however in the full round, as previously reported 
at Mt. Hagen.) 


It would appear then that there is in the upland valleys a great reservoir of shell 
some of which is occasionally traded down towards the south. (It may be recalled 
that Mr. Austen once reported that natives on the Turama, I believe, declared that 
their best shells came from the direction of its source.) The mystery of how so much 
fine shell comes from so far inland remains unsolved. It is probable that it was all 
taken there originally from the coast, but this must presumably have been very many 
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years ago, for nowadays the Kutubu people believe it actually belongs to the interior. 
The alternative suggestion that it is actually found in the limestone mountains has 
been ruled out by Dr. Glaessner, Palzontologist to the Australasian Petroleum Co. 
Two legends accounting for the origin of pearlshell, the apple of the Kutubuan’s eye, 
are given at the end of this report. 


Provenance of Lake Population. 


It remains to say something, most inconclusively, of the provenance of the 
Kutubu people. It is a question, in my opinion, of small importance and I make no 
apology for my inability to answer it. Generally speaking it appears that the Kutubu 
people belong to the Kulturkreis of the Delta: their affinities are rather with the 
coast dwellers than with the inlanders, though, as I have suggested, they will no doubt 
be found to have much in common with the latter also when these have been studied. 

I took no physical measurements, and it is very difficult to record any definite 
impression of the Kutubuans’ appearance. They generally lack the extremer traits 
of the western Papuans, i.e. the ‘‘ Jewish” noses and dark skin-colour, but I would 
not hesitate to put them in that class on the whole. At the same time, they show a 
considerable range of variety in skin-colour and facial features, and it seems likely 
that racially they are a mixed lot. 


There would appear to be few marriages with the Grasslanders at present. I 
was told that some Grassland women had settled as wives at Wasemi: but within 
recent times no Kutubuan women have moved in the counter direction. Whether 
there was more intermarriage in the past I cannot say. 


With the Kaibu and Fasu people on the south the case is different. Inter- 
marriage is frequent and numbers of men as well as women from those tribes have 
actually settled on the lake. The Kaibu people are most strongly represented in 
Wasemi; the Fasu in Yokobu. The latter is in fact largely a Fasu village, and one of 
my interpreters, Girigi, complained that they often speak the Fasu language there, 
which he is unable to understand. The reason given for the migration of individuals 
from Fasu to Kutubu is that the latter provided more sago, bamboo, “ cabbage,” 
and fish. 


Apart from these foreign elements the main population of the lake would itself 
appear to consist of immigrants from the Mubi a few miles to the east ; in fact I have 
formed the opinion that it represents an offshoot, a western colony, of the large group, 
Mubi-Fimaga-lIfigi, etc., already spoken of. Individual immigrants still find their 
way to the lake, often as fugitives: they have quarrelled or been accused of sorcery, 
and their home villages have grown too hot to hold them. If questioned personally 
any such Mubi immigrant will usually declare that he came to Kutubu because of 
the fishing. Measured by the results commonly obtained this would seem to provide 
a very inadequate motive ; though there is no denying that the Kutubu natives are 
much engrossed in fishing as a pastime. But apart from this (and its blessed freedom 
from leeches) Kutubu has no material advantages over the Mubi, which is in fact a 
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much richer environment. One suspects that the main reason for migration, 
assuming it to have taken place, was one of security : movement of villages owing to 
small-scale warfare has been common, and, with all that water and their command 
of the means of transport, the people of the lake consider it a comparatively safe 
retreat. 


MATERIAL CULTURE 
Dress. 


Kutubu men commonly wear a pubic apron (kunugabo) of bark-cloth. The 
netted string apron (kou), occasionally seen on the lake and more often on the Mubi, 
is a Grassland fashion. 

The apron is suspended either from a series of plaited and knotted strings worn 
round the waist, or from a bark belt. The former (hao) are made by women: I 
make no attempt to describe the knots, which have some ornamental value until 
they are lost sight of under grease and body-dirt. The bark belt (kakho or ka’o) 
is unornamented. It may be as much as 6 in. wide. Strips of cane are sometimes 
fastened tightly round the kakho so as to cover it with a series of yellow bands, a neat 
and effective kind of ornament. I am assured that the cane is used when need arises 
for fire-making. 

To cover his rear the Kutubuan sticks a branch of cordyline (ko) into his belt, 
hanging downwards. When he wishes to appear well dressed he will stick in another 
branch or two, pointing upright. The cordyline may be green or red, and when 
fresh they look very jaunty indeed. A substitute tail-piece, worn by those who 
possess it, is the gu-ko, a voluminous bunch of plaited strings reaching to below 
knee level. 

Coils of plaited string (hao) similar to the waist-bands are sometimes worn over 
the shoulder, baldric-fashion. 

Armlets (ya-tava) and garters (en’doko) worn below the knee are of fine cane 
strips, plaited. They are purely ornamental. A bracelet (mumogu ya-tava) of coarse 
cane, twisted in several thick strands, and a necklet of the same kind are also said to 
be worn merely for ornament, though it seems probable.that they must have had 
some significance as marks of mourning: at any rate they still have this significance 
when worn by women. 

In full dress, e.g. for kimist, i.e. journeying or visiting, when Kutubu men always 
make the most of their appearance, they wear some feather decorations in their hair 
(usually a fringe of cassowary plumes) and a flowing cloak of bark-cloth (kosaka). 
This last is inevitably rather dirty and crumpled, but it can be worn with quite an 
amount of dash. The usual function of the kosaka, however, is that of a sleeping 
robe or blanket. Every individual possesses one and uses it as such. 

Despite the unpromising sound of this catalogue a Kutubu native can do 


himself up very well. The general effect is rather dingy and, when he has oiled 
himself and treated his whole body with soot, can be quite satanic ; but his white 
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shell-ornaments provide a very striking contrast and the red autumn-tinted leaves 
stuck in his armlets add a smart touch of colour. 

The clothing of Kutubu women is only to be described as wretched, providing a 
faithful reflection of their general status. It is to be assumed that they possess their 
average share of good looks, but I have never beheld any race of women who were 
so indifferent to them. What beauty they possess is concealed beneath their ragged 
cowls of kosaka which hang, shapeless and untidy, from the crown of their heads to 
below their knees. Underneath they usually wear nothing but a very short fore-and- 
aft skirt of string ; though they have another garment, the fifayogo-kosaka, consisting 
of a wide strip of bark-cloth covering chest and back, which is put on for festive 
occasions. Women often wear shell ornaments even if they do not own them ; 
but one never catches more than a glimpse of them beneath the folds of their kosaka. 


Hair. 


Men usually wear their hair in tags falling to the shoulders, sometimes matted 
together into thick lumps. There are no mops or wigs as among the Grasslanders. 
Boys clip their hair short. There is, as far as I can discover, no formal transition 
from short hair to long. When a youth grows up he lets his hair grow as a matter 
of course ; he greases it and it gradually assumes the tag form. Some older men 
also cut their hair short, and there is a modern tendency among the younger to follow 
the example of the armed constables at the Camp, at the undeniable sacrifice of 
good looks. But a fine growth of hair is admired and prized by those who are still 
interested in their sexual attractiveness. Certain medicines are used to promote it, 
among them a grass which is squeezed to a pulp, mixed with water, and applied as a 
sort of bright green hair-oil. 

Beards are universal—at least they were until the armed constabulary set the 
fashion of the clean shave, still more to the detriment of the Kutubuans’ manly 
appearance. A long beard, once again, is apparently a matter for pride. Nekinagu 
used to finger his affectionately. When once I suggested that he was not speaking 
the truth he answered that a man with a beard like his would never tell a lie ; it was 
the longest in Kutubu ! 

Women always wear their hair short. They cut one another’s and their 
children’s with bamboo knives. 


Deformations. 


The piercing of the nasal septum seems to be universal among both sexes. 
The reason given is the simple one that it makes possible the wearing of a saboro, 
or “ nose bamboo,”’ when going on kimisi. The operation is performed at the age of 
seven or eight, and it is to be noted that for once it is not the special business of the 
maternal uncle ; indeed I was assured that if he bored the hole the operation would 
prove unduly painful. It may be done by anyone, as I was told, “ for a present of a 
fish or a rat.” Ear-piercing evidently takes place later, and a good many never 
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undergo this operation at all. Some have a hole in one lobe and not ,the other 
Some have holes in the helix as well as the lobe. It is all a matter of free choice. 

Some individuals have keloids on chest, arms, or legs. The scars form no special 
pattern and once more they appear to be entirely optional and without meaning. 
They are made by burning. 


Ornaments. 


Headdresses are of modest dimensions and not very inspiring. They seldom 
rise above fringes of brown or black cassowary feathers. The red plumes of raggiana 
are fairly common, and single white tail feathers of hornbill are often stuck into the 
hair, with the familiar device (cutting away part of the quill on one side near the base) 
to make them flutter. A rather distinctive head ornament is the bandeau of yellow 
and white cuscus fur. 

The most popular and striking of Kutubu ornaments is the white forehead-band 
called sosere (the name of the little shells used) or ifamderubi (from ifame, ‘“‘ forehead ’’). 
This consists of a series of small white shells sown in close parallel rows on a base of 
thin, leathery material called konemi kako. (This material is the skin of a sort of 
sheath, or bag, in which the konemi insect deposits its eggs. I never succeeded in 
seeing one of the bags with the eggs in it nor could I discover what a konemi was.) 
A peculiar feature of the forehead-band is that a gap about ? in. wide, not covered 
by shells, is invariably left in the middle. Precisely similar ornaments are used by 
the Grasslanders, and there I saw once or twice a strange substitute for the little 
shells, viz. discs of cassowary egg-shell ground down to minute ovals with holes for 
threading. At Kutubu, and to a less extent in the Grasslands, there has been a great 
rage for small white beads (igiari) as trade. These are eventually sewn on to konemi 
kako. They make a poor substitute for shells, but nearly everyone can now afford 
an tfamderubt. 

The commonest form of shell ornament is the bari, a medium-sized white cowrie. 
There must be thousands of these hoarded at the lake, strung together in strings 
called kiva. Kutubu natives are, for Papua, expert arithmeticians, but there seems 
to be no regulation length for a string of bavi or number for the shells it contains. 
A string, varying in length round about 3 ft., is spoken of as “ one bari.’”” When a 
man says that so many bari are included in a bride-price he means strings (properly 
bari-kira), not individual shells. 

Plates of white melo shell (faua) are worn on the breast, often suspended by a 
string of bari. Together they make a very handsome ornament ; and well illustrate 
the good taste of the conventional preference for white shell. 

I do not think this preference extends to dead whiteness, however, though I 
believe I formerly suggested that this was the case. Far more valuable than melo 
are the gold-lip pearlshells (magami or segere), and, while it was declared by a number 
of informants that they liked the dead white ones as well as any, it nevertheless seems 
plain that they have an appreciative eye for the sheen. It is amusing to see how the 
native gloats over a fine specimen. Various factors enter into the evaluation : 
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(I) size (the first consideration), (2) finish, (3) symmetrical shape (of surprisingly 
small moment), and (4) an iridescent sheen. The specimen is held at arm’s length 
and viewed with intense seriousness. Then a finger is moistened under an armpit 
or drawn down the side of a nose, and with a touch of sweat or body-grease the surface 
of the shell is deliberately polished. Champion and Adamson have evolved the 
technique of touching up their trade shell with rifle-oil. 

It is obvious that magami vary a great deal in value, and so cannot be called 
“shell money.” A good specimen incidentally is said to be worth more than a 
steel axe. 

It seems that the Kutubu people (none of whom with the exception of Girigi 
has ever seen the sea) were in many cases actually ignorant of the natural origin of 
pearlshell. A group with whom I discussed the subject refused to commit them- 
selves: all they would say was that they got it by hand, i.e. by trade, and mainly 
from the south-east. The large stocks brought as trade by the government have 
created an impression (not wholly consistent with other native theories as to their 
origin) that pearlshells actually derived in the first place from white men. On two 
occasions I noted down the following series of place names to indicate the trade route 
from the south-east: Kutubu-Fimaga-Kafa-Foi-Kewa-Sauwada. It was later 
made clear to me that the last name on the list was no more than a local pronunciation 
of ‘‘ Taubada,’’* the “‘ white men” from whom the shell was supposedly obtained. 


The Men’s House. 


The Kutubu village consists of one long men’s house (aa) with a number of small 
women’s houses ranged in a line along one side (rarely both) and facing it. The aa 
at Wasemi, the biggest on the lake, measured 213 ft. in length (including verandas 
of about 6 ft. in breadth at either end). Without having stepped them out I think 
those on the Mubi and at Fimaga were longer than this: they were certainly in 
better condition. 

The house is set on numerous spindly piles, which vary in length because it is 
seldom built on flat ground. The floor might be said to be about 6 ft. above ground 
level, and at either end is reached by a very broad ladder of poles which is difficult 
of access for a friend, and would surely be impossible for an enemy. 

The roof, which is thatched with palm leaves, falls rather steeply from a ridge- 
pole about 16 ft. above floor level, and is extended symmetrically at each end to form 
a projecting gable, cut away beneath. On either side it overhangs low walls of say 
3 ft. 6 ins. height. 

The only entrances are the doors in the front and rear of the building, each about 
6 ft. by 3 ft., though the side walls sometimes have a few little holes through which 
cooked food may be passed in by the women. For purposes of decoration a series of 


light poles is affixed to the end wall, radiating towards the middle line over the door ; 


* Taubada is Motuan for “ big man,” “‘ old man.” It is the general form of address from 
native to European. 
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and the edges of the projecting gable-roof are fringed with tassels of palm leaf. It is 
said that the villagers are proud of their aa when newly constructed ; but it would 
be hard to imagine that they felt any pride in those which stand at Kutubu to-day. 
One and all are in a state of deplorable disrepair. 


Since the only light from outside comes through the end doors, it is very difficult 
to see the interior of a well-built house. On the Mubi, indeed, I was driven to use 
a torch when I wished to examine the place at all thoroughly. In the Kutubu men’s 
houses however the task is made fairly easy by the holes in the roof, walls and floor. 
Apropos of this general untidiness it is interesting to note that Kutubu villages 
seemed to suffer more neglect than those of Fimaga and the Mubi ; and Mr. Champion 
tells me that when he first set eyes on them in 1936 the village sites, overgrown with 
weeds, were in a state far worse than at present. This seems in general keeping with 
the idea that the Mubi is a more thriving, go-ahead place than the lake. 


The floor space of the aa (Fig. 1) is divided into a central passage, iga (about 
12 ft. wide) and two lateral aisles each about Io ft. wide, which contain the hearths 
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Fig. 1.—Diagram of Men’s House, Aa. 
(a) Sleeping places. (b) Hearth, kanema. (c) Roof posts, fugi. (d) Central passage, 
tga. (e) Doorway, iga-koro. (f) Verandah. (g) Steps. 





























and sleeping places. There are no central pillars: the roof is supported by a series of 
posts (fugi) arranged in pairs down each side of the iga. The central floor space is 
covered with planks of palm-wood, set laterally ; that of the sleeping places with 
sheets of tough bark, or sometimes with further palm-wood planks with a slightly 
concave bend. 

The hearths (kdnema), which are slung with rattan slightly below the floor level, 
consist of frameworks filled with earth. Planks set on edge protect them on either 
side, and above each is a two-storied rack for firewood, etc. These hearths, each 
in line with a pair of fugi, would appear to divide the interior on either side into a 
series of alcoves; but these apparent alcoves seem. to have neither name nor 
significance. It is the place against the fire, at each end of the “ alcove,” that is 
the recognized sleeping place of one or more individuals. It may be worth noting 
that two light poles, bent and lashed together so as to form a semi-circular arch 
pass over the “alcove,” bearing against the roof. They are called seriya and I 
imagine they serve some merely structural purpose. 
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The aa provides sleeping quarters for all males except the smallest of little boys, 
who sleep with their mothers. The places next the hearths belong to individuals or 
small groups of two or three—a man and his young sons, a pair of brothers, etc. 
They lie on pandanus mats and rest their heads, like Jacob, on a log of wood. The 
fires smoulder throughout the day and towards evening blaze redly amid clouds of 
smoke which fill the aa from end to end. Since its occupants are sitting down they 
escape most of it, but it is almost unendurable to the eyes of a European who ventures 
to walk through the building at this hour. It struck me—though I never carried 
out the idea—that the most comfortable means of progress would be on hands and 
knees. It may be that the eyes of the Kutubuans are more or less inured to smoke 
and have ceased to smart. The fires serve for cooking, which is very simple, men or 
boys roasting their own sago or sweet potato as they want it ; and they burn through 
the night while their owners sleep beside them enveloped in their bark-cloth cloaks. 

The personal property of the Kutubu native amounts to very little. Some of 
his belongings (particularly his shell ornaments) he keeps hidden away in a corner 
of his wife’s house ; but the rest may be seen hanging on the hearth-racks or stuck 
in the wall or the thatch of the roof above his sleeping place. String bags (ko), 
bags of woven bark (drera), packages of bark-cloth—these contain his odds and 
ends. Axes of steel or stone, paddles, wooden bowls, bows and arrows, shields, 
conical fish-traps (seen on the Mubi, not at Kutubu), bamboo tongs, pandanus mats, 
bark-cloth cloaks, packages of palm spathe containing feathers, drums carefully 
wrapped up in bark-cloth, and toys such as Jew’s harps and spinning tops—these 
almost exhaust the list of things to be seen in the aa. In addition there are long 
bamboo tigaso-containers, packages of salt and tobacco, rows of tobacco leaves hung 
up near the roof-tree to dry in the smoke, and, tucked away in various convenient 
places, the numerous kaminu or quarterstaffs. Outside, over the door in the front 
wall, are ranged the skulls of pigs, a record of bygone feasts, and on either side the 
small skulls of various marsupials—cuscus, bandicoot and long-nosed echidna—which 
are kept as trophies of the chase. These are brown and shiny with smoke and 
certainly have a pleasing decorative effect. It is said that they are kept for three 
reasons : as house decoration (aa-sdnubu) ; as trophies ; and on the magical argument 
that to throw them away would spoil the hunter’s luck. The most striking of the 
outdoor decorations of the aa, however, are the small plaques of bark painted so as 
almost to resemble heraldic shields, which are affixed here and there to the front wall. 
These are the bodo used in the kwi-usanehabu ceremony (see below). Several men’s- 
houses on the Mubi had outsize examples of these, up to 2 ft. in height, set immediately 
above the doorway. 

The building of an aa is a big undertaking for a small community and its com- 
pletion involves some ceremonial. The people of Yokobu, where a new building 
was certainly overdue, declared that they were going to have one ready by the time 
I had returned from the Grasslands. But when, two months later, I did return, 
I found they had done precisely nothing, so can give no more than a brief hearsay 
enumeration of the proceedings. 
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The Kutubu people would appear to have used no drums in their own indigenous 
dances (the drum probably came from the south-east together with the Kwi-usane 
cult which at present provides the sole occasion for its appearance). They used 
instead a kind of rattle, gasoro (a long pod with a number of loose shells inside it), 
and the dance and feast of this original kind was called sorahabu (distinguished from 
usanchabu, when the drums were beaten). There were apparently three justi- 
fications for a sorahabu: the capture of a bush pig; the launching of a particularly 
large canoe ; and the completion of a men’s-house. There were, normally, at least 
three such dances in connection with the last-mentioned : (1) when the floor boards 
(t#rifa) were laid, (2) when the hearths (kanema) were installed, and (3) when the 
whole building was complete. The first two of these were minor occasions, only 
local guests being summoned, and only the flesh of wild animals being provided. 
But for the third there was a general tidying up of the site ; many village pigs were 
slaughtered, and platforms were set up to expose the meat. For the men’s house 
at Wasemi this sorahabu was attended by guests from all the lake villages, as well as 
from Fimaga, the Mubi, Fasu, Kaibu, and beyond Augu. The Grasslanders brought 
sucking pigs, salt and dogs’ teeth ; the others, cowrie, pearlshell, knives, axes, etc. ; 
and these goods were traded for lumps of pork. A big feast thus brought many 
people together and evidently developed into something of a market. The women 
thronged into the aa (they enter it only for dances and funerals) and sat as spectators 
while the men danced, holding an axe in one hand and shaking a seed-rattle with 
the other. In the morning the guests dispersed having been well fed in the meantime. 
I am assured incidentally that the Kutubu dance involves no special licentiousness. 
There is no custom of wife-lending on these occasions, and no slipping off of couples 
in the darkness. It is not to be imagined that the natives of this region are perfect 
in their sex morals, but it is worth noting once more that a native dance is not 
necessarily an orgy. 

Probably the aa requires some architect’s magic but I have heard of none except 
in connection with the finishing touch, viz. the fixing of a length of palm-wood called 
aa-serere under the ridge-pole. This is supervized by some old man who uses his 
magic on behalf of the whole aa-community. Its function seems not so much to 
secure the stability of the aa as to insure the general success of its members in those 
two quests to which Kutubu magic seems most often directed—hunting and the 
accumulation of shell valuables. In the former respect it is observed (as if it explained 
everything) that serere, the material used, is the kind of palm used for arrow points. 
As for the shell magic, it goes without such explanation. Shell, however, is an 
obsession with the Kutubu peuple and it is said to be the magician’s business to 
attract many visitors who will bring shell in their bags to trade with. 


Lesser Buildings. 


The woman’s house (kanya) is a small edition of the men’s house, but with the 
peaked gable at the front end only. It stands on piles and the ridge-pole is about 
10 ft. above floor level. Its surroundings are rubbish-strewn and overgrown with 
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grass in which the young pigs may be seen lurking towards evening when their 
mistresses catch them and carry them up into the houses. The interior usually has 
six hearths with sleeping places on either side for a man’s wife, his unmarried 
daughters, his brother’s wife, son’s wife, adopted son’s wife, etc. The woman’s 
house may be entered by men and they often spend some time there. I have never 
heard, however, of a man sleeping in a kanya. 


At some distance behind the row of kanya will be seen several kasera, or women’s 
retiring houses. They can only be described as shanties. Women occupy them 
(x) during their monthly periods, (2) during childbirth, and (3) for the first few days 
of their seclusion as widows. 


Much of the Kutubuan’s working life is spent away from his village in a country 
residence, either the eh-aa (garden house) or the sabu-aa (hunting lodge). The 
former may be quite a well-made house in pleasant surroundings.. Both are 
characterized by a cross-wall dividing the building into two parts, for males and 
females respectively. For, even in the privacy of a family dwelling, males and 
females must be separated while asleep. 


Canoes. 


The canoe which is so essential to life on the lake as well as on the Mubi is a 
plain dugout, somewhat roughly made. The timber is waria, which grows plentifully 
in the district. The trees are owned by individuals or families if they grow on old 
garden sites ; but in the bush they are available to anyone. The dugout is hewn on 
the spot, often some miles from the water, and is dragged down by rattan and lianas, 
many men and boys helping. There is said to be no reward other than food given 
for assistance in hewing and hauling. When the canoe is an especially big one, 
however, the owner will give a feast at its launching and the sorohabu will be danced. 
This represents a reward for those who have mustered to haul it down. 


The canoes are mostly small, but the male paddler, who stands upright, is a 
master of equipoise. They are slightly raised at the prow, coming to a thick blunted 
point ; at the stern they are rounded. The function of the raised point is probably to 
enable it to breast the waves which are often pretty choppy and fill some natives 
with alarm. 


Kutubu canoes no doubt meet well enough the demands made on them, but 
they certainly lack finish, and they are cut rather thick. I witnessed one interesting 
incident, the mending of a hole as big as a five-shilling piece cut accidentally through 
the bottom with the stone adze. At the water’s edge, just before launching, a thin 
chip of wood was applied to the hole and a lump of resin (ira kanaro) held against 
the edges. This was melted with a hot stone, and, when this proved insufficient, 
with a glowing coal held in a bamboo tongs and blown upon by the operator. The 
job seemed to be a success, for the canoe was forthwith launched and the owner 
declared his faith in it. 
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Weapons. 

The bow is named iaka after the black palm from which it is made. The arrows 
(pa’t) are light, made of the usual cane shafts with plain points of palm wood. The 
only barbed points which I noted at the lake were importations from Fasu (among 
them were some with bone tips). Some arrows have bamboo blades. 

The spear (tabu) is used in conjunction with the bow and arrows as a fighting 
weapon. A raiding party advancing in mock performance put the spearmen first ; 























Fig. 2. 
(a) Small shield (b) Full-sized shield (c) Bowman’s 
(rear view). Length (front view). Length shield (rear view). 
3 ft. 6 in. 5 ft. ro in. Painted in Length 2 ft. 6 in. 


red and white. 


but so many more bows and arrows are to be seen that I imagine that they take 
precedence as fighting weapons. The tabu is light and without barbs. Some 
(Rigi-tabu) are tipped with bone. 

Two kinds of shield (kwnu) are in use (Fig. 2). They are made of a strong bark. 
The spearman’s shield has two or more sticks attached crosswise on the reverse side 
for support, with one vertical stick for a handle. Such shields vary in length from 
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about 3 ft. 6 ins. to nearly 6 ft. They are square at the bottom and pointed at the 
top. The bowman’s shield is a similar but smaller sheet of bark (about 2 ft. 6 ins. 
long) with a loop of cane behind to pass over the wearer’s left shoulder. 


Some palm-wood clubs (poki) are to be seen and a very few stone ones (kanahat). 
Those that I saw of the latter kind were inferior specimens of the “ pineapple ”’ type 
and were declared to be very old. It is evident that stone clubs are not made 
nowadays on the lake. One, which I bought, had a ridiculously long and clumsy 
handle and one cannot think it would be very useful as a weapon. 

Much more important, though less deadly, are the kRaminu, i.e. the quarterstaffs 
or fighting-sticks. These are strong poles some 8 ft. long which are kept handy in 
the men’s house against a local or inter-village brawl. They are not weapons for 
killing expeditions but for the more or less innocuous mélées which take place within 
the aa itself or on the cleared ground outside. Such conflicts are alleged to be fairly 
frequent, though I did not have the pleasure of seeing one. To show that serious 
casualties are deprecated, it is said to be the custom for some, as would-be peace- 
makers, to intervene between the combatants, holding their kaminu horizontally 
above their heads so as to ward off the blows from either side. This however is 
admitted to be highly dangerous in itself, and those who adopt the réle of peacemaker 
are recommended to hold the kaminu between finger and thumb, with the fingers 
pointing upward rather than clenched ; this to save the knuckles. 

This brief list covers the Kutubuans’ whole armament of war. Incidentally 
they do not possess cassowary-bone daggers. The implements which so much 
resemble them are designed for splitting the red pandanus fruit and dislodging its 
seeds. 


Tools and Implements. 


Steel axes have, in a very brief period, almost entirely replaced those of stone. 
The latter, which, I understand, used to be carried habitually by almost every adult 
male (as they still are in the Grasslands) are now seen mostly in the men’s house. 
Nevertheless the native does not part with his stone axe very readily ; he still uses 
it in hollowing his canoe because of its convenient set. No doubt in course of time 
steel adze-blades will be made to fill this need also and the gagebo will become an 
antique. 

The blades (hibu) are imported from the Grasslands. They are often very well 
made, with squared sides, i.e. oblong in section. They taper towards the butt end, 
where they are inserted in a tang (kou) consisting of two pieces of wood, appropriately 
shaped, which are tightly bound together with cane. The tang itself tapers towards 
the distal end. It is bound on to an elbow-shaped haft (jia) with cane, often criss- 
crossed in an attractive manner. It should be remarked, however, that the Kutubu 
axes are rough, utility implements. One does not see any specimens to compare 
with the beautifully shaped axes of the Grasslands: the cane binding is not of the 
same finely finished character, and there are none of the delicate pale green celts. 
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The tang can be turned in its socket of cane so that the tool may be used as an 
axe or adze. To attack a tree it is twisted slightly so as to give the blade a half-and- 
half, oblique set. A man does not make a “ scarf” in chopping timber: he uses a 
downward stroke all the time, and with a good sharp stone makes pretty fair progress. 
The use of the steel axe, incidentally, takes some learning. Hejon, a youth of Augu, 
purchased one (for a piglet) while I was there. He was obviously proud of it, but 
the first day out cut himself between finger and thumb, and the second day between 
toe and great toe. The latter injury was quite a bad one which kept him at home 
and made him a good informant. 

The imported stone blades are too valuable to use (when new) on sago bark, 
for it is so hard as to chip them. The substitute is a locally made hammer-stone, 
toio (Fimaga: amaga taua). This is a long pebble worked down by “ pecking ”’ 
towards a point at each end and then hafted in the same way as an ordinary celt. 
It thus constitutes a hammer, or very blunt sort of pick which is not likely to break 
and is no great loss if it does. I presume that the proper gagebo is used to cut through 
the bark when it has been more or less reduced to pulp. I was not successful in 
buying a hafted éoio though I offered a mirror. It is an implement still very much in 
use. The sago scraper (wasa) is hafted in the same way, but the working edge is 
provided by a pebble, or piece of flinty stone, snapped off sharp. 


Flint flakes are used for small tools, ie. as knives, scrapers and awls. The 
flakes are struck off at random and suitable ones selected. They may be bound 
into small haftings of wood or bamboo ; and I am told that as drills they may be 
fitted into arrow shafts which are rotated between the palms. - The ordinary method 
of boring a hole, however, is by using a pointed flint in the hand as an awl. There 
is no attempt at secondary flaking of flint. 


The only bone implements which I remember seeing, apart from spear points, 
are the pandanus-fruit splitter (virvibu) and gouge (fagebu), both formed from 
cassowary bones. As mentioned already, the former resembles the well-known 
dagger, but comes to a chisel-end rather than a point. It is used for splitting the 
long red pandanus fruit (abari). The fagebu, a scoop-ended bone, is used to dislodge 
the red seeds after the fruit has been cooked in the hot-stone oven. The viribu 
however is often made to serve both purposes. 


A wooden bowl (kawaso) is specially made for these pandanus seeds, which are 
mashed up with the fingers and reduced to a sort of bright-tomato-coloured porridge. 
This bowl (Fig. 3) may be well finished—almost surprisingly so, for the Kutubuans 
are not, generally speaking, careful workmen. It is sometimes 2 ft. in length, 
elliptoid in shape, and at one has a sort of spout by which the thick red soup, which 
is the best part of the meal, may be poured out and shared round. The seeds remain 
in the bowl, to be taken in handfuls, sucked, and spat out. The kawaso often has a 
hole and a loop of string so that it can be hung up. 


Water vessels are usually lengths of thick bamboo, though calabashes (komuru) 
are in common use. There is also a bucket (ivinimabu) of palm spathe bent into 
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Fig. 3.—Wooden food bowl (kawaso). Length 22 ins. 


oblong shape and sewn (Fig. 4). There are no coconuts at Kutubu, and the one or 
two half coconut shells that I saw (importations from coastwards) were used especially 
in the ritual of the Usi cult, a further hint that the cult itself comes from the south- 
east. 


Besides providing water vessels, ¢igaso-carriers, arrow points, nose-pencils and 
small receptacles for odds and ends, bamboo is the material of the ordinary knife. 
The oro-sabe (bamboo knife) is often shaped down to a narrow handle with a broad 
blade. To sharpen it a man simply wrenches off a strip along the edge, using his 
teeth. Bamboo (a length bent double) also supplies the tongs, which are very 
necessary where cooking is mainly by means of hot stones. 


A wooden bark-cloth beater (wabuia) with longitudinal grooves is made from 
pinewood. Bark-cloth beating is women’s work (the men go so far as to beat out 
their aprons but not their large cloaks). The bark, which comes specially from a tree 
called buru, is hammered on a log. Having passed through a thick, blankety stage, 
it is finally beaten out to a broad 
sheet, perhaps as much as 5 ft. x4 ft. 
This is gathered at one end so as to 
hang from the crown of the head as 
cloak or nightdress. 
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Fig. 4.—Palm-spathe water-vessel Fig. 5.—Stone mortar (duabo) and 
(winimabu). Length 18 ins. pestle (¢oi0). Diameter 7 ins. (approx.). 
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Stone Mortars. 


It remains to mention the stone mortars (duamo) of which at least four have 
been found in the neighbourhood of Kutubu, viz. at Yogobu, Tugiri, Kesiki and 
Fimaga. It so happens that three of the four are used for a specific purpose, viz. for 
pounding the medicines used in the Usi ritual, whence they may be called usiakana, 
or “‘ medicine stones.” It seems, however, perfectly clear that they were not 
expressly made for the purpose, but merely adapted to it. The pestles used are 
merely elongated pebbles or the hammer-stones (toi0) described above. 


A brief account is given of each mortar : 


(1) This was a very good specimen with a regular series of knobs round its 
periphery.5 It was found by a man named Sokari, now deceased; but, as his 
brother and widow survive, this could not have been so very long ago. He was 
hunting one day when he came on a scrub hen’s mound and discovered the duamo 
underneath it while searching for eggs. Having covered it up again he returned 
to Yokobu, where he had a “ dream” in which he saw some droa bark (the main 
constituent of the Usi medicines) being pounded in it. After this he brought it to 
the village and it was thenceforward used for the purpose indicated. 


(2) The Tugiri example is a plain one, and not of very regular shape. It was 
found by Sinigana while searching for his pig which had strayed at the foot of the 
hills on the opposite shore of the lake. It is likewise used for the Usi medicines. 
Sinigana is a man in his thirties. 


(3) The specimen seen at Kesiki is broken, but was evidently fashioned with 
some care, having a sort of waist in the middle (Fig. 5). This one alone has a long 
history. It was allegedly ‘“‘ made ” by a man named Gofo, an immigrant from Kafa 
who settled first at a site formerly occupied by the Kesiki people, and later on at 
Kara. When he died the duamo was for some forgotten reason carried away and 
hidden by a man named Fagena; and only in comparatively recent years was it 
rediscovered, lying upside down in the bush. The discoverer was the father of my 
informant, himself an old man ; and Gofo, the original “‘ maker ’’ turns out to be 
the great-great-grandfather of a man now living at Kafa. If this story is to be 
believed—if indeed it was the same duamo that was lost and found—it can be traced 
back for perhaps 125 years, which, all said and done, may not signify much. 


(4) The Fimaga mortar is a small but well formed specimen 6} ins. high and 
7 ins. in diameter. Unlike the others this is not used in the Usi ritual (the base for 
pounding the medicines was supplied by a large, slightly concave, slab of limestone). 
The little mortar was black and greasy. It served as a bowl, standing at one end of 
the men’s house and in common use, for tigaso, the oil which is rubbed on hair and 
body. Its history is quite recent. It was brought in by a present member of the 
Fimaga society named Tabi, who found it in the bed of Warere Creek while diving 


5 It was readily sold to Mr. Champion who sent it to Port Moresby. After being exhibited 
at the Sesquicentenary Exhibition in Sydney it is now at Canberra. 
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for fish. It is surmized that it was originally the property of a kuruka, who used it 
as a drum, beating the open end. 

No one thinks of making duamo on the lake in these days. It is plain that they 
are here, as elsewhere, survivals of a forgotten past. 


Musical Instruments. 

Kutubu drums (sapo) are of two types: one is the familiar ‘“ fish-mouth ” 
(though the “ mouth ”’ is called sapo-kesa, ‘‘ drum-treefork ’’) ; the other might be 
called the “ goblet” type. The carved decoration in each case varies very little 
from the specimens shown in the sketches (Fig. 6). 








Fig. 6.—Two types of Kutubu drum. 


The drum is about 2 ft. 6 ins. long, and without a handle. It is slenderly made 
and when not in use is carefully wrapped in bark-cloth and hung up. It is evidently 
a valued possession and I did not succeed in buying one. 

It has already been mentioned that drums are never used except in connection 
with the Usane cult which deals with the curing of certain sicknesses. It is only as a 
culmination to a long course of treatment that a village holds an usanehabu, i.e. 
feast accompanied by a dance with drums. It is said that this cult has found its 
way to Kutubu from the Mubi via Fimaga, Foi, Segaro and Turigi. I do not know 
where the last two places would appear on the map, but they are seemingly away to 
the south-east. Some informants volunteered the opinion that the drums (of both 
kinds) had been introduced to Kutubu with the cult. 


Before that happened it appeared that the local natives danced to the noise of 
rattles, gasoro. These make a livelier noise than might be supposed. They consist 
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of several long seed pods (with the seeds loose inside) bound together. Sometimes 
a small handle is attached. 


The set of pan-pipes (seoro) illustrated in the sketch (Fig. 7) was one seen on the 
Mubi, where it was acknowledged to be an importation from the Wage. It is played 
by blowing on the upper edges of the pipes, moving the instrument about slightly as 
one does so, and gives forth a gentle zolian sort of sound. It is the same instrument 
as recorded on the Morehead, though in the present case three of the five pipes are 
closed at the bottom by internodes. 

, Jew’s harps (damoro) are of bamboo. Natives are fond of 
playing them, though my trade stock of metal ones did not “ go.” 
A most interesting variant based, like the Jew’s harp, on the 
principle of the mouth-cavity as an adjustable sounding-box, came 
to my notice at Herebu on the Mubi. This was nothing other than 
a captured sago-beetle (huka-tama), which is a strong black 
creature with a horn in its nose. While interpreting for me Girigi 
diverted himself by catching one of these beetles and as conver- 
sation proceeded I watched him break off the lower joint of one of 
its powerful forelimbs and insert a pliant piece of sago midrib in 
the remaining upper part. Then he shook 
the midrib until the tormented insect began 
to buzz its wirigs with the speed of an aero- 
plane propeller, when he held it near his lips, 
mouthing as if he were performing on the 
Jew’s harp. The noise is the same, though 
very soft. Both Girigi and the beetle seemed 
prepared to go on for ever. I subsequently 
saw the same trick performed with other 
insects. 

A primitive stringed instrument is also 
illustrated. It is made of the dry midrib 
of a sago frond with a strip of the bark 
wedged up. It produces two notes being 
struck alternately on right and left with a 

: little stick (Fig. 8). 
nh gona 4 Two methods of playing the “ musical 
Length 12 ins. bow” (teiboro) are illustrated in Fig. 9. _Fig. Io. 
(approx.). In each case the player mouths as he plucks Spinning Top. 
the string, thus varying the note. In the 
second, however, where he holds his lips lightly over the string, he begins by playing 
in the ordinary way ; then, after a moment or two, he draws his breath in as long and 
as hard as he can, and in so doing manages to produce something like a soft violin 
note. The mechanics of this sound beat me completely. A good performer can 
make it last between two and three seconds. 
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Fig. 8.—Stringed instrument of dry sago midrib. Length 4 ft. 








Fig. 9.—Tesboro. 


One unimportant item of material culture deserves mention if only because of 
its ubiquity. This is the spinning-top (suku) consisting of the half-shell, hard and 
thick, of a spherical fruit with a length of stick fixed in a hole in the bottom (Fig. 10). 
The stick being twisted between the palms, the top is allowed to fall and spin on the 
ground. A great deal of skill is shown in the spinning and in directing the fall. 
Several boys will play together trying to knock one another’s tops over. 


Counting. 

Fig. 11 shows the method of counting, to which reference will be made in 
subsequent chapters. It is used with rather remarkable accuracy, especially as 
providing a timetable for feasts, etc. The important numbers in this connection 
are 5 (kaba, left thumb) ; 19 (ist, lit. ‘‘ middle,” the nose) ; and 37 (Renagi, right 
hand little finger). 

The names belong primarily to the bodily features and are used as checks to 
memory rather than as numbers. They are the same on right and left with the sole 
exception of the little finger—1, menagi; 37, kenagt. 
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THE Foop QUEST. 
Sago. 

The Kutubu are eaters of sago (kwi), a fact which goes a long way to explain 
their cultural affinities with the coastal people rather than the Grasslanders. The 
palms grow very plentifully on the Mubi River and in certain areas about the lake 
itself, particularly about Samaga, at the south-east end. There is never any question 
of food shortage as among the Grasslanders who depend on sweet potatoes. 

The method of making sago has nothing distinctive about it. Two midribs are 
laid end to end on trestles so that their widespreading butts form a trough for the 
pith. One of the midribs is given a slightly downward tilt so that the water which is 
used in the process may drain slowly off at the thin end which has the natural form 
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of a spout. The pith is beaten with a stick, water being added from time to time, 
whereby the actual sago is separated out and carried down in suspension. Having 
passed through a strainer (in the form of an drera bag) fixed near the end of the 
midrib, the stream falls into a tank of palm spathe where the sago solidifies into a 
block. When the day’s work is over this block is broken up into lumps and packed 
into a large arera, or else compressed into a cylindrical package (kwi-boroka) about 
3 ft. long which is neatly bound with sago leaves. In this form great quantities are 
continually brought to the Police Camp to be bartered for shells, knives or axes. 
It will keep a long time in the kwi-boroka, especially if it is buried underground. 

Women do the whole work of sago-making apart from the actual felling and 
splitting of the tree. They scrape the pith out of the trunk with the wasa and beat 
it in the trough with sticks (furera). I was much impressed by a thin little woman 
whom I once saw at work. She seemed to be fairly cluttered with belongings hanging 
about her person under the bark-cloth cloak, and small muffled cries revealed the 
surprising fact that a baby was among them. I think, however, that she worked 
thus in full marching order merely because she saw me and wanted to take care of her 
possessions. Ordinarily they are hung on convenient branches. 


Gardens. 

Gardening is surprisingly ill-developed, even on the rich land of the Mubi. 
On the lake itself the gardens, small and rather untidy, are frequently perched on the 
most inaccessible slopes overlooking the water, and this although better sites are not 
wanting. The Yokobu people, e.g. had ample good land in the vicinity of the camp, 
but they had mostly neglected it for the steep slopes on the southern shore. The only 
intelligible reason given was that the situation largely saved them the labour of 
fencing. 

But gardening can elsewhere be done on a fairly large scale. The felling of 
timber on Wasemi has been mentioned. It was making possible a common garden 
in which thirty-two men were co-operating, each having his own plot within a common 
fence. I am assured that this is no new fashion, though the acquisition of steel has 
made the undertaking easier. Common gardens are formed under the leadership of 
an individual, the kusaga, who possesses certain magic which he uses on behalf of all, 
and who is said to take the lead by planting the first sweet potatoes. 

The gardening cycle is as follows: (1) the cutting of undergrowth and pre- 
liminary clearing (done by women) ; (2) the felling or ring-barking of trees ; (3) the 
fencing (mafe), with short palings ; (4) clearing and burning—the fallen trunks are 
dragged aside and heaped against the fence ; branches, leaves and undergrowth are 
burnt ; (5) planting—the digging-stick, asu, is of palm or wood, about 3 ft. long. 

The gardens are far from neat and weeding is perfunctory. There is no tillage 
and it is obvious that plants are largely left to look after themselves. All products 
are said to be planted at one and the same time. The main ones are sweet potato 
(agira), taro (penabo), small palms (wasia—z2 or 3 ft. high, supplying edible shoots), 
sugar-cane (magi), and bananas (ga). The two last-mentioned are the latest in 
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ripening. When their time is over the garden is simply left to be overgrown by the 
bush, and the site is not replanted until a good many years have passed. 

Additional cultivated products are cucumbers (anumu), two kinds of “ yam” 
(yatafa and hogo) and various “‘ cabbages” (gagana, harase, garubaio, veriveri and 
sagai—I have not identified them); while young breadfruit (wk), red pandanus 
(abari), and white pandanus (waio) are planted in the gardens to remain as the 
owner’s property after the land has turned back to bush. 

Among the wild edible products are the leaves of haginamo and hainya trees ; 
several kinds of fruit ; bamboo shoots (komya) and palm shoots (mefari). It is to 
be noted that the Kutubu have a very wide range of “ greens,” cultivated and 
uncultivated, and depend on them to quite a large extent. 


Despite this variety of products it must be said that the natives are poor 
gardeners, in which they stand in sorry contrast to the Grasslanders. The great 
success of the camp gardens has no doubt given them some lessons in method, and if 
they have not taken all these to heart they have at any rate profited by the distribu- 
tion of corn and melon seeds and the cuttings of imported sweet potato vines. 


Hunting. 

Meat diet, here as so often elsewhere, is extremely restricted, amounting to a 
rarely enjoyed luxury. The people are dependent (1) on their village pigs which are 
comparatively speaking not numerous, and (2) on the game of the district, which is 
at least hard to catch. Game is said, however, to be more plentiful in the south-east 
season than in the north-west, when I was at the lake. As in the case of fishing, 
interest in the chase seems out of all proportion to the results obtained. Perhaps 
the sheer want of meat is what makes it so engrossing. It is at any rate illuminating 
to watch the sharing out of the wretched portions of rat and bandicoot which constitute 
the bag, and the avid way in which they are eaten. 

The generic term for wild animals (excluding the pig) is aso, which seems to cover 
everything from a wallaby toa flying phalanger. I have enumerated eleven terrestrial 
species and thirteen arboreal, but have seen very few of them except in the form of 
smoke-dried carcases. These are presumably all marsupials except for some kinds 
of rat. The most important of them is the cuscus. Wild pig seems to be relatively 
scarce, but there are plenty of cassowary and various kinds of megapod, especially 
in the wet season. Large snakes and lizards are also caught, and rightly regarded as 
very good food. 

The methods of hunting may be listed as follows : 

(1) Springe (simply called sui (cane) at Kutubu ; hefa on the Mubi). The large 
trap is especially for wallaby. Small springe are improvised in a few moments for 
bandicoots, etc. 

(2) Falling-Log traps (kagi). These are set for pigs over a split sago-trunk which 
constitutes the bait. Miniatures (pugunu) are laid for rats, bandicoots, etc. especially 
in the wet season called Pango-hasi. 
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(3) Pit traps (fase). I am told that these often have sharpened palm stakes 
(konyo) in the bottom ; also that such konyo may be set up on the ground just inside 
the garden fence. I have not seen either of these devices. 

(4) Nooses. Lizards are caught with a running noose of cane on the end of a 
long stick ; or with a noose and trigger attached to the trunk of a tree in which a 
lizard has been seen. 

(5) Catch-as-catch-can. Natives are ready to pursue anything they see. They 
climb trees and pelt the animals down, when their dogs chase them, the hunters 
following with their spears. Bows and arrows are also used, though from personal 
observation I should say that the Kutubu were not very good shots. 

Special hunting parties go out before certain feasts for which a supply of aso 
is required. They may consist of half-a-dozen men and boys who will remain away 
several days, living in a hunting lodge. They bring back their catch in string bags, 
a queer assortment of carcases, disembowelled but with the fur remaining, and twisted 
into strange shapes over the fire by which they have been smoked, the lizards like 
dragons and the big snakes like corkscrews. It is a matter for pride and general 
congratulation if the bags are bulging full. A great deal of magic goes towards this 
difficult and not very productive phase of the food quest ; and it is interesting to 
note how many of the legends and folk-tales tell of mighty hunters—a form, no 
doubt, of wish-fulfilment. 

The hunter, legendary and modern, depends very largely on his dog to bring him 
into touch with the quarry, and often to catch it. The dogs themselves are of the 
ordinary Papuan type, with occasional specimens, obtained by trade, of the much 
heavier-coated kind which belongs to the 6000 ft. Grasslands. 


The Village Pig. 

The relative scarcity of village pigs has already been noted, but it is perhaps a 
passing phase. When Mr. Claude Champion first established the Police Camp he 
was able to buy as many as he wanted for rations—in fact they were brought in so 
fast that he built a pig-pen for their accommodation and killed them off as needed. 
It was, the natives declare, their own extravagant dealing in 1936 which depleted 
the village supply and they have not had time to catch up since. In explanation 
of it they say (1) that they were overtempted by the trade (in steel and pearlshells) 
and (2)—a familiar idea—that they were much afraid of the intruders, thinking they 
would take their pigs anyway ; so they made hay while the sun shone and hastened 
to dispose of them for what they could get. 

Pigs are spoken of as “‘ belonging ” to the women, just as dogs “ belong ” to the 
men. The expression merely indicates—at least in the first instance—that the sex 
named is responsible for feeding and looking after them. The acid test of ownership 
in the case of a pig comes when it is decided to sell it or kill it; and the decision 
appears to be after all with the men. But the women play their part as custodians 
very conscientiously and, insofar as the pig is an affectionate animal, they at least 
get all its affection. They may be seen sometimes with the pigs following at their 
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heels like dogs, and at night they give them shelter in their houses. There was one 
special pig-house under the Yokobu aa like a dog kennel, with a steep plank leading 
down to the ground, a gangway for a pig andits litter. But this was quite exceptional. 

So far from really owning the pigs, the women even fail to get an equal share of 
the meat when they are killed. The head, I am told, is given them for distribution 
at feasts and also the guts (memi fako). The latter are said to be very good to eat, 
but they involve the trouble of cleaning and they are definitely second-class fare. 
It is not to be understood that this is all the pig-meat that the women ever receive, 
but there is no doubt that they get far less animal protein than do their husbands. 


At some of the ceremonies for which aso are provided they are rigorously excluded and 
get none at all. 


Pigs are too precious to be eaten on any but festive or ceremonial occasions, 
but for a large feast they may be killed in considerable numbers. As has been noted, 
such a feast develops into something like a meat-market, the guests bringing bari 
shells etc. to exchange for pork. It has also been noted that natives go long distances 
to procure sucking pigs from other tribes. 


Fishing. 


The lake contains many varieties of fish which are interesting to science but 
poor to eat. I listed eighteen by name, of which torobu and aworihibu are said to be 
the best. Looking down from the cliffs of Kesi into the beautifully clear water I 
have seen fish that were fifteen inches or more in length ; but I have never seen any 
such caught by a fisherman. The commonest varieties, sisigabu and others, however 
highly prized, are small and bony. 


Fishing at Kutubu is as much a pastime as a serious occupation. The typical 
method is that of spearing, the spear (sagari) having a thin handle, about 7 or 8 ft. 
long, and five or six palm-wood prongs. The solitary fisherman stands erect in his 
dugout, managing it and steadying himself with a paddle while he searches the 
transparent waters with his eyes and holds his sagari in readiness. No scene is more 
characteristic of Kutubu and its primitive untroubled life ; the fisherman drifting 
lazily, yet intent upon his trivial business and, when the moment comes, tense as an 
athlete. As a sport this seems to give exercise to all the piscatorial virtues, and to 
demand a somewhat greater measure of skill than does most of our own fishing. It 


is no wonder that some immigrants to the lake have declared that the fishing was 
what attracted them. 


Fish are sometimes caught by the use of poison (wami, a shrub, and somo, a 
creeper, both with a milky sap), by which they are numbed and brought to the 
surface ; and they are also said to be caught by hand when hiding in the rocks. 
Women frequently dive for prawns ; it is a more exacting and probably much less 
amusing occupation than fishing, which is by common consent reserved for males. 

The fish spear is not so much used by the Mubi natives because the river water is, 
more often than not, muddy as well as flowing fairly fast. On the other hand they 
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have several contrivances which are not ordinarily seen at Kutubu, viz. (1) a circular 
hand net, anogo, of string-work suspended on a ring of cane which is used in pools 
of flood water when they have been bailed out ; (2) oro hdbusa, ‘“‘ bamboo trap,” a 
long narrow tube made of strips of bamboo with a spiral binding, which is placed in 
small streams, mouth against the current; and (3) kwi-habusa, “‘ sago trap,” a 
cone-shaped frame of sago-bark, with a removable interior cone making it into a sort 
of ‘‘ lobster-pot.”” The kwi-habusa may be 3 ft. 6 ins. in length. A common sight 
along the banks of the Mubi is that of the rough fences (tirigira) erected across the 
mouths of small creeks emptying into the main stream ; they are to hold in place the 
conical fish-traps described above. 

I am assured that Mubi women fish with lines to which earth-worms (gi-magamt) 
are attached for bait—there is apparently no hook ; but I was never able to induce 
anyone to demonstrate the method, for neither the worms nor the women were 
forthcoming. (For gi-magami as the alleged diet of fish see the story of the Lost 
Fish-Spear below.) 


Narcotics. 

Tobacco is grown and cured locally. Every men’s-house has a row of plants 
flourishing on either side of it, more or less sheltered by the eaves. The smoking 
tube is of bamboo with a hole through the internode at one end and a second small 
hole, in the side of the tube, near the other end. The first hole is to draw the smoke 
through ; the second is for the “ cigarette.”” These smoking tubes (sogoro, ‘‘ tobacco 
bamboos ’’) are sometimes decorated with scratched criss-cross lines, but are usually 
plain. 

Betel chewing is so far a rare habit on the lake, being practically confined to 
Yokobu, where indeed it is practised by only a small proportion of the men (by none 
of the women). These individuals are descendants of immigrants from Fasu, 
whence the habit has been brought ; but not all of them have seen fit to take it on. 
Tanumesa, whose classificatory brothers were all chewers, remained proud of his 
white teeth which were certainly more in harmony with the accepted modes of 
personal decoration. But presumably betel chewing will spread gradually throughout 
the lake population, as cannibalism would no doubt have done but for the coming 
of the whites. The Mubi, etc. do not chew at all. 

A small variety of areca (¢amo) grows wild in the district, as also does the pepper 
(kisuku). The lime (boro) is kept in a calabash and the limestick is a spike of palm- 
wood (kubu). A further ingredient is Rosani, a kind of nut, inedible, which seems 
to have the effect of thickening the mixture. 


Cooking. 

I have observed three methods of cooking: (1) in the open fire, as of sweet 
potatoes, palm shoots, etc. ; (2) baking in green internodes of bamboo ; and (3) the 
hot-stone oven (sawyubu). 

(To be continued.) 
F. E. WILLIAMs. 








STONE AXES OF MOUNT HAGEN, NEW GUINEA 


By L. G. ViaL 


N 1933 a patrol exploring the neighbourhood of Mt. Hagen in the Territory of New 
Guinea found a high plateau of wide fertile valleys which supported a dense 
native population totally unfamiliar with white men. The patrol brought back 
specimens of the stone axes used by these natives, and numbers have now found their 
way into museums and collections. These axes are of better design and workmanship 
than those used or formerly used by other New Guinea tribes. 

Although the axes are found in the Mt. Hagen area, they are not made by the 
local natives, but by the people of the Jimi valley. This is a comparatively low- 
lying area to the north of the plateau, between it and the Bismarck Range, draining 
into the Yuat, a tributary of the Sepik River. Its inhabitants speak the same 
languages as the plateau tribes of the Wagi and Chimbu valleys, and some of them 
say that they originally migrated from the Chimbu. The Jimi valley is narrow, 
steep and densely timbered ; the Wagi valley is wide, flat and grassy. 

Government officers and missionaries have been working amongst the Wagi and 
Chimbu tribes since their discovery, and the people have modified their ways of 
life in some respects, though they are not yet “ under control.” The large amount 
of sea-shells and steel implements that has been brought to the plateau by officers 
and missionaries for use in trading for food has affected the economic system ; 
formerly there was no steel and the quantity of shell entering each year must have 
been small, for it had to be traded from tribe to tribe from the distant peoples of the 
coast. The natives of the Jimi, however, have suffered little change. Apart from 
four or five exploratory patrols of a few days or weeks no government officers have 
worked amongst them, and no missionaries are allowed there. The stock of shell 
wealth has increased as the value of shell fell on the plateau, and some of them now 
have steel knives and axes. But they still make the ‘“ Hagen axes” and sell them, 
and there is no reason for supposing the method of manufacture differs from that used 
for generations. 

In June 1938 and February 1939 I made patrols from Chimbu Post and saw the 
axes being made, and the accompanying photographs were taken then. 

There are three main types of stone axes in use in the Wagi and Chimbu valleys— 
the ceremonial axe, known in the Kaman language as kenduaubu or di kurugu, 
depending on the colour of the stone blade; the ordinary axe for everyday use, 
called di ; and the bride-price axe, called gaima or kundun, depending on its colour. 
Gaima or kundun axes are not made in the Jimi, but the other kinds are. Kenduaubu 
or di kurugu are the kinds known as “‘ Hagen axes”; they show the best work- 
manship. 
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The Jimi natives say that there are only two quarries for the stone ; I visited 
one and saw stones from both being polished. Since one finds occasional ceremonial 
axes of different material, either there are other quarries, or else blades are not always 
made from quarried stone. I am inclined to the latter view because a man told me 
he found the stone for his blade by wandering along a creek bed. In nineteen axes 
examined only one was of a different stone, so it appears that most of the ceremonial 
and ordinary axes come from these two quarries. 

The quarry visited was on the Ganz River, a tributary of the Jimi, at an altitude 
of 2900 feet. It was in forest country, with the nearest native village about three- 
quarters of an hour’s walk and 1200 feet up a spur on the far side of the river. To 
reach the quarry the patrol forded the river with some difficulty, and climbed about 
a hundred feet up the slope on the other side. The guides, commenting on the 
difficulty of the river crossing, said that people seldom came to the quarry at this 
time of the year, because they obtained supplies of stone in the dry season, when the 
river was low. 

The quarry was in a clearing on the hillside, and a water race led to the top of it 
to wash away ground and expose the rocks. Lower down there was only an inch or 
two of earth and loose rocks up to a cubic foot in size could be pulled out of a face 
about four yards wide and three feet deep. Chipped stone fragments lay every- 
where. Two men selected stones, and after careful examination set them in the 
ground and hit them with rough approximately spherical stones of four to six inches 
diameter which they picked up. Sometimes the spherical stone was chipped to give 
it an obtuse-angled edge. This edge was brought down on the piece in the ground to 
split it lengthwise. When small flakes chipped off the original block the operator 
would pick them up, lick them, examine the colour and texture of the stone, and 
then continue with the work. It took one man fifty or sixty blows before he got a 
suitable slab from the original block. He was sitting cross-legged with the block in 
front of him and soon his shins were bleeding from cuts by the flying fragments. The 
other operator, a much younger man, got a good slab quickly, and holding it in his 
left hand, began chipping it with a smaller rough sphere of stone in his right hand, 
hitting it on the edge and chipping little pieces off. He had quite a good blade, seven 
inches long, chipped ready for polishing half an hour after arriving at the quarry. 
The process looked easy, as if anyone could doit. The older man was not so successful, 
taking longer to get a suitable slab, and having more difficulty in reducing it to the 
shape for polishing. When the young man finished the other stopped work also, as 
the salt bees of the forest were. very troublesome, perhaps on account of the blood 
from the leg wounds. (The bees also made photography difficult by crawling over 
the lens and entering the camera when a film was being changed.) 

Returning to the river, it was noticed that the ground below the quarry was 
covered with stone flakes, and the natives said it had once been worked over. Now 
it was forested. The quarry had apparently been in use for a very long time. 

Men from a number of villages can visit the quarry and chip out stone blanks 
there and take them home for polishing. Men usually had several blanks on hand in 
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their villages, so it appears that a number are chipped out at once. According to 
my informants, all men of the villages in the area are able to make stone axes ; the 
craft is not confined to a few men. All the processes of manufacture are also carried 
through by the one man, and there is no specialization. 


All the villages and hamlets have their polishing “ factories,” the essentials of 
which are water and blocks of sandstone and a shady place to sit. Sometimes men 
worked by themselves beside a hole in the ground filled with rain water, sometimes 
six or eight men worked side by side on the banks of a small stream. Two races 
were noticed in the forest between villages, and the local natives with us said these 
carried water for axe polishing. 


A number of men were seen at work polishing blades. The man sat beside his 
water-supply with blocks of sandstone propped up on the ground before him, and, 
dipping the stone blank in the water, held it in both hands and rubbed it backwards 
and forwards on the sandstone, stopping now and then to examine it and wet it 
again. In addition to the large pieces of sandstone there were some smaller pieces 
lying nearby which were apparently used for the final touches, though I did not see 
this. 

Some of the finished blades are sold without handles, as anyone can make the 
handle. Handles for ceremonial blades are made from two pieces of wood of different 
kinds, one of which is later broken and the blade wedged between the broken pieces 
and packed with chewed sugar cane. The three pieces are held together by cane 
lashings. One must see these ceremonial axes to appreciate the excellent finish and 
decoration. Measurements of a good ceremonial blade are: overall length 27 cm. ; 
greatest width (chord of arc of cutting edge), 13 cm. ; least width, 4 cm. ; greatest 
thickness of stone in line of greatest width, 0-7 cm. ; in line of least width, 1-3 cm. 


It takes from half an hour to all day to chip out a good ceremonial blank, 
depending on a man’s luck and skill; the polishing takes about three days; the 
carving of the wooden handle a day ; and the weaving of the cane binding and other 
decoration two days. So a first class ceremonial axe can be made in a week. An 
ordinary axe (di) would take less time, for the stone is smaller and thicker, and it 
could be chipped out more easily and the polishing is less accurate. The handle 
has none of the decoration of the ceremonial axe ; it is held together by a rough 
bark lashing. 


In May 1939 the quarry where blades are obtained for the bride-price axes 
(gaima or kundun) was found in previously unvisited country some miles south of 
Chimbu Post, at an altitude of 6500 feet on a spur above the Wagi River. The 
geological formation was interesting—Mr. L. C. Noakes, Assistant Government 
Geologist, later visited the quarry and commented as follows: ‘‘ Shales partly 
calcareous, gently dipping, have been intruded by a sill of diorite, and neighbouring 
sediments have been altered to fine grey silicified slates and hornfelses. The 
natives were working jointed beds immediately underlying the sill, which had almost 
completely weathered to a brownish overburden through which in places the natives 
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had sunk shafts.” We tried to find out why the natives had chosen that particular 
place to sink through the diorite to the rock they needed, but were unsuccessful. 

Only one shaft was being worked, but there were the signs of twenty or more 
old shafts, now partly filled and choked with wild sugar-cane. The shaft was about 
thirty feet deep, cut in the side of the hill, and was well timbered to prevent the loose 
weathered diorite from falling in. Near the top grass thatching had been used to 
hold loose soil. 


The land, I was told, belonged to the Dom Gondigu, and only Dom Gondigu 
natives worked it for blades. It is near their boundary, and their houses and gardens 
are a couple of miles away on more fertile ground in a safer position. The previous 
shaft had been abandoned when fighting broke out between the Dom Gondigu and 
the Era, and earth had slipped into the shaft and filled it. The present shaft was 
almost in the same place, in part clearing the old shaft and in part breaking new 
ground. 


Eight natives lived in a small hut beside the shaft and for five months had been 
working at it. Their wives lived with the rest of the Dom Gondigu and brought 
food daily. When the patrol arrived the miners were feasting—the food was being 
taken out of the ovens made by filling a hole in the ground with heated stones. 
They told us that at last they had worked through the overburden, and expected 
to find suitable stone for blades on the next day, and that the feast was to celebrate 
the completion of that stage. 


Next morning I went to the shaft again and watched the method of working. 
One man worked at the bottom, loosening the ground and stones with a sharp stick, 
scratching away a little at a time. It was shattered stratified rock, and usually 
broke into small pieces under the stick. When a larger piece was found he threw it 
against another and if it did not break it was put to one side for future examination 
of its possibilities for making a small work blade (di). The useless rocks were 
shovelled into baskets, which were piled on top of each other, nine of them. For 
shovelling he used his hands and a small wooden paddle a little larger than a hand. 
When all the baskets were filled, some of the eight men lifted them one by one 
half way up the steps leading into the shaft where others carried them outside and 
tipped them on the pile that had accumulated. 

The miner working at the bottom of the shaft said that on the day before he 
had thought he was near stones that would make two good blades, but that to-day 
he found they were useless—the rock was too easily broken. They would have to 
go much deeper for the first suitable stone. It is clear why marriage axes are so 
valuable—a great deal of work is required to make them. 

Suitable stones, when found, are stored, and on the decision to abandon the 
shaft the friends and relatives of the miners gather and feast. Signs of these feasts 
could be seen at some of the old shafts. The stones are distributed among men 
of the Dom Gondigu and neighbouring tribes, and are polished. The method of 
polishing is the same as that already described. 

D 
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I understood the purpose of the quarry is to find stones suitable for bride-price 
axes, but in course of this many suitable for work axes are found and later polished. 
Most of the work blades used by the Dom tribes come from this quarry. The 
bride-price blade may be 45 cm. long and 15 cm. wide ; it is polished and sharpened, 
but not with the care used in making ceremonial axes. As far as I know it is never 
used for cutting. The blade is mounted in a crude wooden handle of great size which 
is usually black and shiny from being stored in smoky huts. The whole axe is so 
big that when it is being taken to a wedding often one man carries the handle and 
another the blade. Probably many of them are of great age. 

The Jimi people exchange their axes for cowrie shells with the plateau natives, 
and the ceremonial axes then enter into a long round of exchanges. (What follows 
is the result of observations among the Kaman speaking people, who live in the 
Chimbu and part of the Wagi valleys.) When working in the fields and on ordinary 
occasions a man carries the work axe, but at ceremonies of all sorts, battles, visits to 
neighbouring natives, when courting, and whenever he wishes to make a display 
(which is often among these people) he carries a denduaubu or di kurugu, the ceremonial 
axe. At the dances associated with the great pig-killing ceremonies, when thousands 
of natives assemble, and at a ceremony called “ the housing of girls,” when girls of 
one tribe visit another, dancers often hold aloft ceremonial axes as they chant and 
shuffle. This axe is normally carried with its handle thrust through a man’s bark 
belt. When men of hostile tribes are brought together in an attempt to settle some 
dispute, one sees them slip their ceremonial axes out of their belts and rest them on 
their shoulders, blades uppermost, so that they are ready for immediate use. A 
man finds little cutting work for his ceremonial axe—he may use it in battle, or 
may nick a length of sugar cane before breaking it. The blade is too fine for hard 
usage. The axe becomes important when he has to make a payment, after killing 
or assaulting someone, or when a bride-price is being collected. The payment for a 
bride consists principally of axes. (At one wedding sixty were counted, and twenty 
or thirty on several other occasions.) Three or four of these are the gaima or kundun 
(bride-price axes) and the rest are ceremonial axes. In all payments of axes they are 
laid on the ground in order of size, the blades pointing in the same direction. 

The ceremonial axe seems to form a standard of value ; it forms a part of every 
large payment, and more than once the remark has been heard, “‘ What, no axes ? ” 
on the offering of a payment of shells, feathers and pigs during a discussion between 
parties to a dispute. Its main functions are in ceremony and payment. 

The ordinary axe has neither of these functions, being used only for everyday 
work—felling trees, splitting them for fence stakes or firewood, carving, and cutting 
generally. The owners take out the blades and sharpen them when necessary, and 
in many of the creek-beds one notices the scoop-shaped depressions in the stones 
where blades are sharpened. When felling trees it is not uncommon for a blade 
to chip and be re-sharpened. 

Although the work axe looks a crude and inefficient tool, it is surprising how 
quickly men can work with it. I watched a native making fence stakes. He 
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Mouth of the Dom quarry: men carrying out a bucket of stone. 

A bride-price axe. 

A row of ceremonial axes: part of compensation payment after a killing. 
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selected a young casuarina about eight inches through and felled it. The axe was 
held in one hand. The natives are all good axemen, and are able to place their blows 
with precision. The work axe cannot cut across the grain as readily as a steel axe, 
and consequently the worker cuts a long scarf, shaving off a little at a time. With 
some kinds of trees many of these shavings adhere to the stump, which looks somewhat 
like an upturned shaving brush. The axeman lopped the branches, and taking an 
old fence stake, marked the trunk in lengths equal to it. He chopped through the 
trunk at the first mark, and started to split the log. After the second splitting blow 
he left the axe in the log, rammed the point of the old stake in the crack, took out the 
axe and put it in further along, and moved the fence stake, which acted as a wedge. 
When he reached half way along the log he stood on one split half and lifted the other, 
splitting the whole length. The two halves were then split with the axe alone, and 
split again until they were of suitable thickness. Then he sharpened one end and 
the first stake was made. The others came quickly after that. 


The third type of axe, the bride-price axe, is kept in the men’s club houses and 
taken out only for payments. Though used principally for bride payments, and 
called in pidgin by those of the Kaman who have learnt that language, ‘‘ Ston bilong 
peiim meri ” (stone for buying women), it is also seen at times as part of the payment 
made after killing a man. 

It is interesting to watch the effect the introduction of steel is having on the 
Kaman-speaking people. In the tribes near the government and mission stations 
probably seventy per cent. of the men and youths possess steel. Any scrap of iron 
or steel is sharpened and fitted into a handle, making an axe. But the steel is 
replacing the work axe only—the ceremonial axe is carried for display, and payments 
are made with it and the bride-price axe, not with steel. It has been noticed that 
steel is used for fighting instead of the ceremonial axe, but that is a minor usage. 

As far as can be ascertained the supply of axes is not diminishing ; certainly in 
the Jimi the industry seemed to be flourishing, and the natives there receive what to 
them are better prices than formerly, because of the greater quantity of shell among 
their customers. Probably the making of the work axe will gradually be discontinued, 
but the Jimi tribes will continue to make ceremonial axes for many years yet. 


L. G. VIAL. 


DD 








SOME ASPECTS OF JARALDE CULTURE, 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


By R. M. BEernpt!? 


The Tribe. 


The Jaralde? [’jaralde} situate on the eastern banks of the Lower River Murray, 
extends its territory from a little above Murray Bridge to the eastern shores of Lake 
Alexandrina and Albert, and occupies the western shores of Lake Albert. It is 
bordered on the east by the Ngarkat ; on the north-east by the Nganguruku ; on 
the western banks, north-west, by the Ngaralte ; on the western banks, middle-west, 
from Montreith to Lake Alexandrina’s shores, by the Portaulun ; south-west by the 
lake ; south and south-east by the Tangane. The Jaralde tribe is allied to the 
neighbouring tribes, the Tangane, Portaulun, Warkend, Ramindjeri and lower 
Kaurna, by having a common cultural background. This is seen in the mythology, 
for example, the wanderings of the ancestral hero Ngurunderi. 

Taplin called this group of tribes the Narrinyeri,® a suitable term of reference 
for these southern natives who possess a common culture, although they are divided 
into the tribes named above. According to Taplin, the “ Narrinyeri’’ occupied a 
tract of country which would be included within lines drawn from Cape Jarvis to a 
point about thirty miles above the place where the River Murray discharges itself 
into Lake Alexandrina, and from thence to Lacepede Bay. 


1 Honorary Assistant in Ethnology, South Australian Museum. 

Other aspects which will be discussed in later papers are: (a) Some Jaralde 
legends referring to death, magic and the spirit-world. (b) A brief survey of the 
Social Organization, Kinship and Totemism. The Initiation ritual, as related by an 
informant. (c) Jaralde philosophy, being the spiritual view of life. The psychic 
life. Cures of sickness. (d) The sorcerer and magical rites; imitative and pro- 
jective forms of magic ; the pointing-bone. Functions and powers of Medicine-men. 
The Medicine-men and inquests. (e) Archeological evidence of burials of the Lower 
River Murray. Death, Inquest and Revenge, Mourning ritual, Desiccation, Tree- 
burial and Earth burial. (f) The belief in spirits. The spirit-world. Omens and 
warnings. 

In the present paper (Part I) native topography and the great Jaralde epic, the 
Ngurunderi legend, are discussed. Special reference has been made to magic, death, 
burial customs and the spirit life. 


2 The Jaralde are known as the ’ Jaralde’kald (Jaralde tongue) or “ those who 
speak the Jaralde dialect.” The name has been spelt Yaralde in Oceania, Vol. I, 
p. 50; Vol. X, No. 4, p. 386. 


3G. Taplin, “‘ The Narrinyeri,” in J. D. Woods, Native Tribes of South Australia, 
Adelaide 1879, p. I. 
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Professor Radcliffe-Brown‘ refers to the Yaralde type of social organization, 
which, he says, is found along the lower portion of the River Murray amongst two 
groups of tribes. In one group the word for ‘‘ man ”’ is narindjeri, and the group has 
been usually referred to in literature as the Narrinyeri. It consists of several tribes, 
the Yaralde [’jaralde], Tanganalun [tayane] and one or two other tribes which formerly 
occupied the lakes at the mouth of the Murray, and the Portaulun [’portaulun] and 
Ngaraltu [yaralte] on the Lower Murray itself. In the other group the word for 
“man” was meru. The meru tribes are the Nganguruku [yayuruku], Ngaiyau 
[yaiaway|, Nyauaitj [yawaitjuy], Yirau (?), Yuyu (?), and Ngintaitj [yintait}.5 

For general use in this paper the ‘‘ Narrinyeri’”’ group will be taken as including 
only the following named tribes: Jaralde, Tangane, Portaulun, Warkend, Ramindjeri 
and the lower Kaurna. Such a decision is based on details obtained from the 
informants. 


The Informants. 


Work was carried out in Adelaide and at Murray Bridge on the Lower River 
Murray between November 1939 and February 1940, at intermittent periods, with 
two informants, both of whom were of the Jaralde tribe, and were the last survivors 
of their respective clans. Karloan (Albert) is of the Manayki clan (or division), 
being the son of a “ spirit’ or medicine-man [kulduke], named Tara’mindjerup.® 
Karloan had been fully initiated. He is seventy-five years of age, and is now living 
at Murray Bridge. Karloan was assisted by Thralrum (Mark Wilson) of the 
Lewurindjerar clan. He is seventy-one years of age and is now living in Adelaide. 


Both are fine reliable and likeable men ; typical specimens of the now almost extinct 
southern Aborigines.’ 


Native Topography. 


Legends of the Jaralde and neighbouring tribes are intimately linked with the 
physical features of the countryside, the origin and significance of which they attempt 
to explain. For instance, in the great Jaralde epic the Ngurunderi legend recorded 


*A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, Social Organization of Australian Tribes, Oceania 
Monograph No. I, p. 50. 


5 The transcription of tribal names in brackets, except those of the “‘ Narrinyeri ”’ 
group, are based on those given to the author by Mr. N. B. Tindale. 


® Karloan means “ follow on,” literally, to follow on in the profession of his 
father. Tara’mindjerup means “ clump of bulrushes, or little hills.” 


7 In the transcription of the native words of the following account, the phonetic 
system based on the International Phonetic Script as adopted by a language com- 
mittee formed in 1930 at the University of Adelaide has been adhered to as closely 
as possible. Vide N. B. Tindale, ‘‘ The Legend of Waijungari, Jaralde Tribe, Lake 
Alexandrina, South Australia, and the Phonetic System Employed in its 
Transcription,” Records of the South Australian Museum, Vol. V, No. 3, pp. 262-265. 
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in the following pages, the peculiarities of the environment in which the story moves 
are noticed. A certain promontory, for example that at Kranakung, resembles a 
club. The two great fixed sandhills at Larlangangel were created by Ngurunderi 
from the shells of freshwater mussels he had thrown away. These soon formed the 
mounds. Each outstanding physical feature worthy of attention along the coast of 
the Coorong and Encounter Bay is brought into the telling of the tale. The extract 
relating to the escape of the two wives, who after many vicissitudes were metamor- 
phosed into two small islands (The Pages) off the coast of Encounter Bay while they 
were fleeing out to Kangaroo Island, is interesting, especially because of the additional 
information telling of the origin of the destruction of the land bridge from the 
mainland to Kangaroo Island. 

The whole legend is determined, to a certain extent, by the geography of the 
Lower River Murray, the Lakes District, the Coorong, Encounter Bay coast, and the 
Fleurieu Peninsula. 

Aboriginal topographical genius is evident in the following example, and in 
their many legends which will be recorded later. 

A restricted area along the Lower River Murray, between Mypolonga and Lake 
Alexandrina, is set out in detail on the map (Fig. I). The place names were obtained 
while on a trip downstream with Karloan, who frequently had cause to lament the 
physiographic changes which have been wrought by the advent of the European. 

"Mupulerwoy, Mypolonga ; according to the informant this native place-name 
is probably a derivation of mulduwank, which is a human and animal-like water 
spirit. It lives in dark recesses of the many caves and shelters scattered along the 
banks of the Lower Murray. These “ spirits ’’ are most probably owls.® 

Pomber’uk, Murray Bridge. Pomberuk is the name given to the high cliffs at 
Murray Bridge. (These are near the bridge on the western bank.) 

Lintelintiy, Long Island, an island densely foliaged just outside Pomberuk. 

Tribaluy, a swamp keinke on the eastern bank, opposite Lintelintiy. 

’Rabaluy, Rabila, a railway junction. 

Tumbelay, a hill with an old homestead (western bank). 

Thutuwaray, an island densely foliaged. 

Marti, a granite rock on the western bank (marti or ma:ta=a stone). 

*Kayaruy, Swanport. 

Monteriluy, Monteith. This is a European word adapted to Aboriginal use. 
Monteriluy extends along the western bank for about one and a half miles. 

Mumeruy, Bell’s homestead, eastern bank. Swamps begin here, and extend to 
Koperatuy. 

Tutuwa, eastern bank. 

Pitj’uruy, on the eastern bank. The name refers to the native pine tree. 

’Nabruerwa, Woods Point, western bank. 


8 Vide R. M. Berndt, ‘“‘ The Curlew and Owl Legend,” Oceania, Vol. X, No. 4, 
p. 461. 
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Koperatuy, eastern bank ; end of the swamps which begin at Mumeray. 

’ Pitjeruyeruy, eastern bank. The place is so called because it was the “ place 
of the native pines.” itjiyi is the gum from the pine tree.® 

Wiray, Westbrook, on the eastern bank. Wéiray is the place of the gum-trees 
"wirt. 












(Mypolonga) 
«—Pomber'ruk (Murray Bridge) 
Lintelinting (Long Is.) 
“\—Tribalung (swamp) 
‘"Rabalang (Rabila) 
Tumbelang a(| *< 


Thutuwarang —>»* 
Marti —————> *% 


Monterilung — * 
(Monteith) 


(Wood Hill) 
‘Nabruerwa 











® Before the advent of the European in this region there were many native pines 
growing at Pitjeruyeruy. Natives travelled down to this place at certain times of 
the year to collect the gum. This pitjiyi was used for many purposes, chiefly, 
however, as an adhesive. One of its most interesting uses was in the construction of 
a child’s teething stick. This would be called pitjiyi, deriving its name from the 
pine-gum used. A length of stick (about six inches) is procured, and the gum is 
made pliable by heating it over a fire. It is then moulded on to the stick at either 
end, or both. The pitjivi then resembles a dumbbell. The child sucks the gum which 
is believed by its mother to contain medicinal qualities, as well as being advantageous 
to a quick painless growth of the teeth. 
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’Wiray‘keinki, gum-tree swamp, extending along the bank directly after ’Wiray. 

’Penjuluy, on the eastern bank, the place of the emus, ’penjelli. These birds 
always came down to the swamp at Penjuluy to drink during the late afternoon. 
The natives used to lie in wait and trap them, mostly by spearing. 


Tagalay, Tailem Bend, on the eastern bank. An important camping ground. 


Pewtyay, Jervois Swamp, opposite Tailem Bend. Pewiyay is the place of the 
hawks, pewiyi. It is in the tribal country of the Portaulun and extends to the north 
and to the south of the landing. It was the scene of many an historical happening. 
There one native overcame two Muldapi. Not far from this region, and partly in 


it, a great fight took place between the Lakes tribes and the Tatiara (or Tateiara) 
of Bordertown. 


Mirim’muru’yald, sandhills, opposite the landing at Pewiyay. They are so 
called because of the “‘ cutting up of meat ”’ there and its distribution among the 
Aborigines. It is not legendary, but refers to meat that was cut up by some 
Europeans in the early days of the State. (mirim, quick; muru, cut up in pieces ; 
yaldi, meat). 

Muwuntjayali, on the eastern bank. It is called the place of the “ clump of 
trees,” from muwuntjayali, a group or clump. In this case the trees were native 
pines. 

Muruyuy, Mason’s Hill, an important camping site. It was from here, according 


to a story, that a boy was taken by a mulduwank, but magically recovered by his 
father. 


THE NGURUNDERI LEGEND (’ JARALDE’KALD) 
Historical Introduction. 


The first account of the Ngurunderi legend, presented in detail in this paper, 
is that from the natives of Encounter Bay and the River Murray. It is detailed 
vaguely by Cawthorne." He states that Ooroondovil!* was the first great spirit 
and the maker of the world. With three or four other spirits he woke up and found 
nothing but water. He then made the land and created a fish. He created the 
Murray and taught the people thereabouts their customs and rituals. Two of his 
wives who wished to follow him to a distant land were drowned and turned into 
islands called ‘‘ The Pages.” He is also accredited with making Kangaroo Island, 
after which he went westward, where he still resides. 


_ © Muldapi, or Mulapi, are human-like spirits. They always walk about in 
pairs. 


11 W. A. Cawthorne, “‘ Rough Notes on the Manners and Customs of the Natives,” 
Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society, South Australian Branch, Session 
1925-6, pp. 25-26. 

12 According to Mr. Tindale, Ooroondovil, which is a misreading of Ooroondorie, 
is better transcribed as Ngurunderi. 
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The second brief account, from the Raminyerar (ra:mindjert) natives of Encounter 
Bay, is recorded by Meyer."* He relates that Pungngane (or Nepele)'* caught a 
cod-fish and, dividing it into small pieces, threw them into the sea. Each piece 
became a cod (ponde). Waijungari [’waiju’yari] multiplied kangaroos in the same 
manner. It may be noted here that Nepele was Ngurunderi’s brother-in-law, 
being the brother of his two wives. Nepele was the elder brother of Waijungari. 

Meyer’s Ra:mindjeri version of the Nurunderi legend is as follows: Nurunderi 
was a tall and powerful man, having two wives’ and several children. His 
wives escaped and he went in search of them. Eventually arriving at 
Freeman’s Nob (Port Elliot) he created two islands from the two nets he carried. 
These were called Wittungenggul [wetuy]. Nurunderi then continued on to 
Ramong, where by stamping his feet he created Kungkengguwar (Rosetta Head). 
Nearby he formed some small rocky islands by throwing spears. At length he found 
his two wives at Toppong, where he ordered that they be drowned. They may still 
be seen there at low tide in the form of rocks. Afterwards he went to the west with 
his children. Nurunderi’s sons throw a line to the spirits of deceased Ra:mindjeri, 
who can then climb up into the sky. Nurunderi has control over the moon. The 
latter is a woman who becames a mere skeleton after her intercourse with men. 
Nurunduri then orders her to be driven away. She is secreted for a time, but is 
employed all the while in seeking nourishing roots and in a short time appears again 
and becomes fat rapidly. 

A third account of the same story is recorded by Taplin.15 This version (tribe 
unspecified, but most probably Jaralde, at Point McLeay) seems, in the main, to be a 
paraphrase of the legend given by Meyer, although there are several noteworthy 
additions. Nurundere instituted all the rites and ceremonies. He and Nepelle 
together pursued an enormous fish in Lake Alexandrina, near Tipping. Nepelle 
caught it and Nurundere tore it to pieces, each of which when thrown into the lake 
became a fish. Those formed in this way were the ponde (Murray-cod), tarke (callop), 
tukkere (silver-bream) and pommere (cat-fish), but timuwarre (called bream) was 
created from a flat stone which was thrown into the water. 

In another version collected by Taplin it is said that Nurundere and his sons 
drove the great fish down the Darling and the Murray to a place called Piltangk 
['peltank], in Lake Alexandrina, and there obtained assistance from Nepelle to 
catch it. Nurundere had four children by his two wives. While he dwelt at Tulurrug 
two children strayed away, and afterwards his wives ran away. He eventually 
caught up to them and ordered that they be drowned. Nurundere then went to the 
Coorong in search of his two children. At Salt Creek he was speared in the thigh 


13H. E. A. Meyer, Manners and Customs of the Aborigines of the Encounter Bay 
Tribes, South Australia, Adelaide 1846, pp. 11, 12, 14-15. Reprinted in J. D. Woods, 
Native Tribes of South Australia, Adelaide 1879, pp. 200-1 and 205-206. 


14 Nepele was known among the Ra:mindjeri people as Puyane or Pungngane. 
15 G. Taplin, ‘‘ The Narrinyeri,” of, cit., pp. 65 sgq. 
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by a sorcerer. Nurundere, however, killed the latter, and discovered his children 
in the nearby bush. He then went to Wyirrewarre [wateruwar], the sky, taking his 
children with him. It is also said that he dived down under the ocean and after 
many perils arrived in the far west where he now resides. 


Since Taplin only one reference has been made to this legend, though Ramsay 
Smith has contributed an inaccurate and extremely anglicized account.}* 


NGURUNDERI 


Long ago, in ancestral or “ dream times ”’ (kulhal) Ngurunderi, 
a creative hero, came down the Murray which was then only a little 
creek. Rowing his bark canoe, he chased the Murray Cod (pondz). 
As the fish turned to round a bend, its tail would sweep the river 
water [prey’yurki] aside on to the banks making a stretch of water 
[tank] or swamp [Reinki].17 Many times the Cod swished the water 
with its tail, and formed many swamps. As Ngurunderi chased 
the Cod, the river widened to its present width. 


Passing the Jaralde tribal country on the left or eastern bank and 
the Ngaralte on the right or western bank, they travelled past 
Mupulerwong (Mypolonga) and Pomberuk (Murray Bridge) and 
reached the Portaulun country on the right or western bank. But 
stopping nowhere they passed Tagalang (Tailem Bend) and eventually 
arrived at Wellington. The Cod swam on into the lake while 
Ngurunderi paused to rest there. The former had a good start, and 
Ngurunderi was nearly giving up all hope of catching the fish when 
he thought of his brother-in-law, Nepele (’nep-ele). He quickly got 
into his canoe once more and rowed to Pumondung (Port Pomanda) 
on the eastern end of Lake Alexandrina near the Murray mouth. 
By now the Cod was well in the lake. At Pumondung he called out 
to Nepele who was sitting down on a red cliff named Rawukung 
(Point McLeay) in the territory of the Jaralde clan Manayhki, saying, 
“°*Netau Pondi, wukaleun”’ (There goes Cod, spear him). Nepele 
who could see the Cod, pushed his canoe into the lake at once and 
jumping into it rowed to some shoals and waited spear in hand. 


16W. Ramsay Smith, Myths and Legends of the Australian Aborigines, 1930, 
pp: 317-31. 

17 Notice the different words for water: river, prey ; river-water, prey’yurki ; 
stretch of water, tanki; swamp, keinki. 
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The Cod swam down towards Nepele who speared it opposite 
Rawukung. He then placed the fish on the submerged sandbank 
and awaited Ngurunderi. Meanwhile, Ngurunderi, carrying his 
canoe, walked along the shore of the lake until he reached Kranakung 
which is in the shallow of the lake not far from, and opposite, 
Pultawar!® (Portaluck Station). He then got into his canoe and 
rowed out into the lake to meet Nepele. Reaching his relative he 
greeted him, and with his flint-knife which he carried he cut up the 
Cod into many small pieces so as to form smaller fishes.1® As he 
cut one and threw a piece into the water, he exclaimed: “‘ Nund 
tukerund’”’ (You silver bream). Throwing another piece, “‘ Nund 
tjerund ’’ (You perch) ; and so on with other pieces, “‘ Nund takund ”’ 
(You callop), ““ Nund pumerund ”’ (You cat-fish) ; “‘ Nund pluyund ”’ 
(You small mud-fish) ; “ Nund plimui”’ (You sprat, or a species of 
small fish™ ; ‘“‘ Nund pondund”’ (You cod). Finally, when throwing 
the last portion of the great Pond: into the water of the lake, he said, 
repeating his previous exclamation, “‘ Nundal pondund”’ (You keep 
on being a Murray Cod). 


Having completed the naming of the new species, Ngurunderi, 
leaving Nepele, rowed back to Kranakung, a small promontory so 
named because of its resemblance to a short club, kranaki. As has 
been said, Kranakung lies opposite Pultawar, which was on the 
highland. At the time the promontory was an ideal camping ground 
with trees and other foliage, but now it has been covered with the 


18 G. Taplin, op. cit., p. 45, mentions that along the shore of Lake Alexandrina 
are “ some large mounds of earth. One of these at Pultowar (Pultawar) was opened 
last year (1878) and found to contain scores of human skeletons arranged in rows. 
These were probably the victims of smallpox.” Vide also Sir Edward C. Stirling, 
Transactions of the Royal Society of South Australia, Vol. XXXV, pp. 4-46, and also 
a ‘‘ Death-fear song ” of the Tangane people, recorded by N. B. Tindale, “ Native 
Songs of the South-East of South Australia,” Transactions of the Royal Society of 
South Australia, Vol. LXI, p. 112. This song was sung during the ’muk-:uwalin, 
or ’merki (smallpox) epidemic which came to that tribe several generations ago. 


19 The shoals (submerged sandbanks) upon which the Great Murray cod was cut 
up by Ngurunderi still lie in Lake Alexandrina as evidence of the veracity of the 
legend. 


20 These small fish are caught by women with a reed mat folded at one end, and 
having small holes at the centre or base so that the water may run through. This is 
dragged or dipped into the river. The plimui are easy to catch as they always swim 
in shoals near the river banks. 
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advancing waters of the lake. He did not disembark from his canoe, 
but continued rowing on until he reached Pamundang on the main- 
land, not far from Merakung (Mason’s Look-Out). Here he landed 
and pulled his canoe on to the shore. It was at this place that 
Ngurunderi left his footprints [mu’uraui]. Until recently, when they 
were broken up, they could be seen. Pamundang was the first place 
he stepped upon after the cutting up of the Cod and the creation 
of the smaller fish. Carrying his canoe from here, he walked to 
Larlangangel (Mount Misery),24 where he camped, intending to stay 
for some time. The two mounds at Larlangangel were created by 
him, so that he could make camp”* and sit down. He repeatedly 
threw and scattered shells of the freshwater mussels there after 
meals. He used to bring mussels and fish from Pamundang, carrying 
them in his canoe in which he would leave them at the top of a 
mound until he was ready to cook or eat them.** He also carried 
water in the canoe. 


One day, on his way back from Kranakung, he saw a group of 
natives at a place known as Ngirlungmurnang. These people were 
very frightened of Ngurunderi and hid in the reeds, stooping down 
so that he would not be able to see them. However they whispered 
all the time one to the other, saying “ turlul muh nukurnim’ul”’ 
(stoop-down go-on see-you he-will). But Ngurunderi could hear 
them, because in addition to whispering they made much noise 
moving about in the reeds. He came nearer the reeds to the great 
apprehension of the hidden natives. As they stooped down, they 
could see him moving closer towards them, and said to one another : 
“Nei! Net! Net! Nei! Net!” (There he is!). So looking at him 
advancing, they tried gradually to creep backwards and away. 


Ngurunderi said: ‘ Pul’djur’wurl’uluyurn” (pul, into; ’djur, 
birds; ‘wurl, turn; ‘ul, will; ’uyurn, you). From that moment 


21 Larlayayel, meaning side by side, refers to the two great fixed sandhills. 
22 Camp, referring to a hut made of logs and brushwood, which is called yawandi. 


*3 Contrary to the author’s informant’s knowledge, N. B. Tindale, Records of 
the South Australian Museum, Vol. V, No. 3, p. 273, states that the canoes 
of Ngurunderi still lie in the position in which he abandoned them. They have been 
metamorphosed into the Lalangengul, two great fixed sandhills at Mount Misery, 
beside the main road. Vide also R. M. Berndt, Mankind, Vol. II, No. 9. 
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these people were transformed into a species of bird, the wetjuyali.24 
And to this day they may still be seen or heard in the reeds. 
Ngurunderi then went home to Larlangangel and rested. That 
evening there was a breeze blowing from the east and he could smell 
the cooking of fish. The fish was being cooked in the embers of a 
fire?> by Ngurunderi’s two wives who were at Kurelpang, on the 
shores of Lake Albert. (This is the first appearance in the legend 
of the two women. They were running away from Ngurunderi*® ; 
they were sisters of Nepele.) Smelling the fish, Ngurunderi knew 
from the direction of the odour by whom it was cooked, as no one 
else was in the neighbourhood. He prepared to leave Larlangangel 
and having no further use of his canoe, he stood on the two mounds 
of sand and, lifting it upon his shoulder, he placed it in the sky where 
the Milky Way is to-day. The Milky Way or ‘juki (canoe) was 
called by the Jaralde natives Ngurundert’jukt. 


Ngurunderi then started towards Kurelpang. In the meantime, 
his two wives, hearing that their husband was camped nearby, 
thought that as he would be most certain to smell the cooking fish, 
they had better make a reed-raft [kandi] quickly and escape across 
the lake. The raft was made from bulrushes or reeds and yaccas 
tied together with rushes, and shaped triangularly. On this raft, 
propelled with a pole, they escaped across Lake Albert to the western 
side and disembarked at a promontory called Ngliung or Nguliung 


24 Wetjuyali, a species of blue bird, which often are to be seen about, or live in 
the “ pligment ” bush, wetji or watji. These birds always fly through the reeds, never 
over them. They resemble those natives who hid in the reeds, as the birds chirp 
continually as if whispering. The word for whispering is wetjuy’kullin ; the blue 
bird, wetjuy or wetjuy’ali ; and the “‘ whispering ” bush, wetjt. 

*5 The wives were cooking tukeri, boney brim (silver bream). This particular 
fish is forbidden to women. Fish are cooked in the embers of a fire, and the fat 
dripping to the coals would cause a smell. 


26 Tt is mentioned by N. B. Tindale, ‘‘ Eagle and Crow Myths of the Maraura 
Tribe, Lower Darling River, N.S.W.,” Records of the South Austrahan Museum, 
Vol. VI, No. 3, p. 259, that in Maraura lore ’wa:ku, the crow, sought ways to overcome 
two sisters who were “set apart’”’ under the protection of ’Ka:nau, the eagle. 
However they were eventually married to ‘Tul:u, the kingfisher. *Tul:u was 
killed by the crow. The sisters escaped and in Ngaiawang mythology the two women 
became the wives of the ancestral man Ngurunderi. They however escaped from 
him downstream. 
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on land known as Thralrum?’ in the Lewurindjerar clan territory. 
Their raft, which they left here, was metamorphosed into the reeds 
and yaccas found on Thralrum Point, where they are found to-day as 
evidence of the wives crossing, and except at this place there are no 
other yaccas in the surrounding country (that is on the western banks 
of Lake Albert). Leaving Ngliung they passed out of the Jaralde 


tribal country into the Tangane and hence on to the Coorong, keeping 
to the mainland. 
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Fig. 2. 


Ngurunderi arrived too late at Kurelpang, but making a raft 
he crossed the lake to Ngliung and followed them towards the 
Coorong and down its mainland until he reached Granite Park near 
Kingston (Lacepede Bay). Here he met (near Blackford) a wicked 
and most treacherous man, called Param’pari. Ngurunderi asked 
the latter, who was sitting down, whether he had seen his two wives, 
saying: ‘‘ Eund ’ayun 'nukey ’napayu?”’ [(Did)-you those-(two) 
see my-two-wives ?] Param’pari answered: ‘“‘ Mek ‘und ’un yt 
ker ?”’ (What-for you me come-this-way ask ?] Param’pari, by 
not giving a direct answer to Ngurunderi’s question, was endeavouring 


27 Mark Wilson (Thralrum) the author’s informant, stated that he was named 
after this land, and that it was his or his family’s special piece of land allocated to 
them by the other members of his clan, the Lewurindjerar. He inherited Thralrum 
from his father (patrilineal descent). 
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to start a quarrel. But Ngurunderi replied: ‘‘ What is wrong with 
you? I am asking you in a friendly manner.” But Param’pari 
made no response. He picked up his spear, inserted the butt to his 
spear-thrower, and threateningly held it in front of Ngurunderi. 
The latter, seeing this hostile movement, said: ‘“’Ah! Naw’in’din 
lak’urn ?”’ [Here! Who-you-going to-throw (spear) ?] To which 
Param’pari answered, “ yum” (you). The reply was “ Lakul’ur 
‘arn’du’’ (throw-now towards-me). Param’pari threw his spear, as 
Ngurunderi defiantly stood, and “‘ handed himself over to the spear.” 
The spear entered his thigh, but Ngurunderi only laughed and said : 
“"Ah! ’Arwin'da lakey yirlur tuy’kur ?” (Look out! What you 
throw top-of-(hill)?* skin ?] 

He pulled out the spear and throwing it away laughed once 
more. Param’pari was now perplexed, for he had not known of the 
magical powers of the now formidable Ngurunderi. So he stood 
wondering what next to do. Ngurunderi then threw his club 
(ployt)?® which he always carried, hitting Param’pari with great 
force. Ngurunderi then turned around to walk away, believing 
he had killed Param’pari, but the latter became conscious. Finding 
himself lying down, Param’pari slowly opened his eyes, and, lifting 
his head, could see Ngurunderi beginning to walk away. Stretching 
his arm out he reached for his spear-thrower, ¢arelgi, and began to 
use it in a certain manner. Holding it opposite his adversary, he 
swayed it from side to side. After a while Ngurunderi, discovering 
that he was still in the same place, looked around and said: “’ Jura 
kileulenup yopen’”’ (What still-here walking.) Then he saw 
Param ’pari with the swaying ¢are/gi causing him to be walking without 
making any advance. Ngurunderi stepped over to him and hit the 
sorcerer again with the proyz, making certain that he had killed him. 
Leaving him lying on the ground, Ngurunderi gathered a great deal 
of wood. Lifting large gums and other trees he piled them all into a 


28 Ngurunderi’s flesh was “‘ as the hill,”’ yirlur (top of a hill). The spear inflicted 
no injury. He pulled it out as easily as if he were removing a spear from a sandhill. 


29 Ployi is the type of club used for “ bruising” in the avenging ceremonies. 
It is about eighteen inches in length and has a knob at one end. 

% This ¢avelgi was a magic weapon in the hand of Param’pari. By swaying it 
from side to side he could cause many a feat. 
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heap and made a fire. He then lifted Param’pari and placed him on 
top of the blazing pyre, so that he would be completely consumed. 
He then turned to depart, but found he still could not go forward. 
Turning around once more, he picked up all the congealed blood 
(kru:e) that had been left, and put it on the fire with the body of 
Param’pari. Ngurunderi was then able to walk away. The fire 
burned for days and days (at The Granites). 

Striding briskly along the seaward side of the Younghusband 
Peninsula (Ulemur) of the Coorong, he reached a certain place on 
the Ulemur and from there crossed to Pambutung on the mainland, 
which is still in Tangane territory. 


Ngurunderi then recrossed and walked on to Wunjurem,*! 
on the seaward side of the Ulemur. Here he dug a hole in the sand 
with his hands to obtain fresh water to drink. Kneeling down, he 
put his head against the sand. As his head touched the sand, the 
concave depression it made, fitting Ngurunderi’s forehead perfectly, 
was transformed to rock. Taking another stride he reached Ngulung 
on the Ulemur side, opposite Pelican Point, and from there walked 
about three hundred yards inland to a hill on a promontory called 
Ngurunduwurkngirl® (see Text-fig. 3, No. 1). Here he lived for a 
long time, having almost given up hope of finding his wives, who 
had in the meantime continued further down the coast. Each day 
he went along a ridge, which was his footpath to a bay where he 
caught fish to eat.32 Water was obtained from a freshwater spring 
nearby. One day he decided to continue his search, so he walked on, 
stride upon stride, along the Ulemur, leaving the Tangane tribal 
country behind. Crossing the mouth of the lakes (Murray mouth), 
he passed through Warkend country and then into Ra:mindjeri 
country, reaching Ratalang (Middleton). (Fig. 3, No. 2.) Ratalang 
forms a natural bay, and at about twenty yards from the shore dark 
weeds partially close the opening and make it an ideal fishing ground. 


31 Wun’jur’em, a place having a species of bush with edible berries. It was 
here that Ngurunderi collected some and carried them with him to eat on his 
wanderings. 

82 Ngurunduwurk’ngirl : yurundu, Ngurunderi’s; wurk, home; yirl, hill. 


8 This is an excellent fishing ground which was once frequently visited by the 
natives of that country. 
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The dark weeds were formed from a tree thrown into the sea by 
Ngurunderi, so that mullet would be trapped when trying to swim 
out through the channel from the shallow water.*4 


Leaving Ratalang, he continued round the bay to a promontory 
(about one hundred yards from his camp) where he saw a seal 
[puyart| basking in the sunshine. Thinking that he would kill the 
animal, he walked a little further to the south and picked up a large 
rock. Coming back to the place where the seal was, he crept up and 
dropped the rock on top of the seal. The rock pressed the seal to 
the ground so that it could not escape. Ngurunderi could hear it 
breathing and gasping its last. To-day the breathing sound may 
still be heard in the vicinity ; it is the undulating lap-lap of the sea 
against the granite boulders. He then went on down the coast until 
reaching Port Elliot, another natural bay (Text-fig. 3, No. 2). He 
inspected the bay and climbed a hill Kangjeinwal( kayjein =urine), 
where he lived for some time. He used to urinate from this hill on 
to the ground, and the urine, flowing down into the bay, would turn 
the seawater to a muddy yellow colour. Each day the tide ebbed 
and flowed. At low tide the water would be blue, but at high tide 


it changed to urine colour. To-day the same phenomenon may 
be seen. 


Ngurunderi had a net with which he caught many fish in this 
cove. The shallowness of the bay at low tide made it ideal for 
fishing. It was Ngurunderi’s fishing ground.*® Having no further 
use of his fishing net, he walked across to Wetung (Pullen’s Island) 
and threw it on the first rock. The small fishing-net (wett), which 
gives its name to the rock, was metamorphosed on the western side 
of the rock. A dark net-like formation may be seen there to-day. 


* Text-fig. 3, No. 2 shows Ratalang. The fish would swim into the bay, go 
around and then try to get out through the channel, but the natives, swimming from 
seaward, would drag nets towards them, catching many. It was in that manner 
that the people of this region caught their fish. 


35 As has been said this cove is an ideal fishing ground. N. B. Tindale, Trans- 
actions of the Royal Society of South Australia, Vol. LXI, pp. 115-16, records a 
Tangane song about Ngurunderi. It describes the time when he came to 
Rawarungald (Pt. Elliot) and told ’Jeke’jere, another lesser being, that he had 
made the fishing grounds there quite as well as if he himself had done it. 
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Before Ngurunderi left Kangjeinwal, he heard in the distance 
at Kings Point his wives bathing,** and said to himself, “ Wul 
thlurnay ”’ [Down (there) those-two]. 

Walking quickly, he soon left his former home behind, and, 
passing Latung (Hindmarsh River), he arrived at Pultung (Victor 
Harbour) (Fig. 3, No. 3). There were no islands there then, but the 
water was shallow. Standing on the shore, Ngurunderi took a 
spear and in play threw it out into the shallow sea. As the spear 
struck the water, he, at the same moment, gave the command, 
“ Pruk’ul rwind”’ (Rise-up earth). Thus Granite Island [’Katk:7]8’ 
emerged from the sea. 

He then walked across from the mainland to the island he had 
created. When he reached the top of the hill on the island, he 
looked out in a south-east by south direction, and, picking up another 
spear, this time a wooden one (jundz), he threw it. The spear, 
travelling out into the sea, dropped in a certain position. When 
it struck the water Ngurunderi gave the same order. An island 
emerged which was called ’Jundi (Seal Island). 

Walking on, he crossed Muerang, where the Inman River dis- 
charges, and standing on the coast a little distant from that place, 
threw another spear which caused an island to appear (Wright 
Island) ; in that case he used a ’katk-1.37 

Continuing, he arrived at Longkuwar (Rosetta Head or The 
Bluff), so named because of its resemblance to a club, loyk. Here 
he sat down and rested, as he knew that he was not now far from his 
wives. He ate here a quantity of berries (yurniyt), known as “ pig- 
faces,’ which he had carried from a distant place. To-day these 
berries only grow at the foot of The Bluff, where Ngurunderi sat 
down to eat them. He also ate there munthiri (another species of 
berry). Resting on this hill he found it very hot as there was no 


36 Women have a different way of bathing from that of the men. They swim, 
*prithulin, dive, thir’kurndelin, and play water games. The noise Ngurunderi heard 
was from a game that is played in the following way: The female bather hits the 
water with the flat of her right and left hands in such a manner that the water is 
divided. She then very quickly uses her index finger, poking it in and out of the 
water she has divided, the result being a popping sound. 

8? The island was called ’kaik:i after Ngurunderi’s spear. A ’kaik-i is made from 
a reed ; a ’jundi or wundi is a spear made out of wood. [The heading Fig. 3, No. 3, 
should be Ngurunderi’s (not Ngurunder’s) Track. ] 
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shade. Picking up three small stones (granite boulders) he placed 
them at the foot of The Bluff. Then carrying a larger rock to 
where he had placed the three smaller, he placed it upon them, 
making an admirable shade (punari). This rock, on the south side 
of The Bluff, is there to-day, being hollowed out. It is very cool 
within. Ngurunderi called it his shade-rock (Punari) (Fig. 3, No. 3). 


In the meantime, Ngurunderi’s two wives were swimming at 
Kings Point (Fig. 3, No. 4). They swam round and round until the 
foam or break in the water which they made in the course of swimming 
was transformed into a circular reef, making almost an enclosure 
which may be seen to-day. Being after a time tired of this sport, 
they moved on. 


Ngurunderi having spent much time at Longkuwar, decided 
that he should continue his search, so travelling along the coast he 
reached Kings Point, where his wives had previously been. Looking 
around, he noticed the remains of their hut and fire and could tell 
that they were not far away. Standing at the promontory of Kings 
Point, he threw a reed spear into the sea, to his left, creating an island 
(West Island). From Kings Point he could see the two women 
walking along the coast, so he followed them to Newland’s Head or 
Edge. Standing on the point he could see them once more. At 
some distance the wives turned, and saw him from afar off. They 
then began to hurry, anxious to get to Kangaroo Island. So 
Ngurunderi slowly walked on past four creeks (Waitpinga, Coolawang, 
Balaparudda and Callawonga) and entered the Kaurna tribal country. 


38 In the early days natives would swim from King’s Point to West Island, 
bringing back with them to the mainland a species of radish, thueiki. This vegetable 
was considered good eating. While at West Island, penguins were caught, prepared, 
and cooked and brought back to the mainland ready to eat. In swimming back 
this distance they would tie the meat to their shoulders or head, keeping their head as 
much above water as possible. The Ramindjeri people sometimes came in contact 
with sharks. If one was met, they would talk to the shark, as if to a dog, saying : 
“Shark go out of the way, there is nothing for you.” More than often the shark 
would go away (the shark was a totem of this particular Ramindjeri clan of natives 
living in those parts). The natives would expect no foul play from their own totem. 
If on the other hand the shark would not go away, a penguin, which one was carrying 
to the mainland, would be given it. The shark would then swim off peaceably. 
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The two women hurriedly walked down Tankalilla beach to Tjirbuk*®® 
(Blowhole Creek). From there they could see Kangaroo Island, 
the spirit-land.@ At that time Kangaroo Island was almost 
connected with the mainland, and it was possible for people to walk 
across. Picking up all their belongings, consisting of mats (for fish) 
and nets (to carry food in), they began to walk across. 


In the meantime, Ngurunderi hurried up to Tjirbuk, and could 
see them going across. When they had reached the centre, 
Ngurunderi called out in a voice of thunder, saying : “‘ Pink’ul’uy’urn 
*prayukurn’”’ (Fall waters-you). Immediately the waters (sea) 
began to come in from the west, wave upon wave, driving. the two 
women from their course. So rough, so strong, were the tempestuous 
waves, that the women tried to turn their faces towards the mainland. 
At last, fighting against the waves no more, they were carried into 
the open sea, taking with them their net baskets. But again, as 
the water grew calmer, they tried to swim to Tankalilla beach, 
but could not and were at last drowned. They were, however, 
metamorphosed into Meralang (The Pages, or the Two Sisters, 
opposite Tankalilla beach on the mainland, or north-east of Cape 
Willoughby on Kangaroo Island). 


The Meralang may be seen on a clear day from Tankalilla beach. 
The larger rock or island is the elder sister, who with her basket 
tried to struggle on but could not. The next in size is the younger 
sister, who threw off her back the basket she carried. She was 
drowned a little before her sister. While the smallest rock, a little 
in front of the latter, is the basket she cast off. 


This story also explains how and why the water came in from 
the west and divided Kangaroo Island from the mainland, making 
Backstairs Passage. 


39’ Tji:rbuk, so named after ’Tjirbuki an ancestral man of the Kaurna tribe, but 
whose wanderings were nevertheless known to the Ra:mindjeri and other peoples 
of the Narrinyeri group. 


40 Kangaroo Island is called Nguruyaui. When speaking of the deceased’s 
spirit departing to the spirit-world, it is said it goes to Nguruyaui, meaning “ it is 
departing to travel along the track of Ngurunderi to Kangaroo Island.”’ Spirits travel 
along the coast to Tjirbuk, and hence to the island for a short sojourn. 

E 
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Ngurunderi then went across to Kangaroo Island (how is not 
told) and walked down the coast towards the west until he reached 
Kingscote, where he created a huge casuarina and rested under its 
shady boughs ; the informant believed that the tree was still to be 
seen near Kingscote. He then walked down to the western end 
of Kangaroo Island, and threw his remaining spear out into the sea. 
Where it struck the water, rocks emerged immediately. He walked 
on to these rocks to where his spear was, and from there dived into 
the sea and quickly out again. This action was to cleanse himself 
of the old life.44 He then went up to Waieruwar (the sky). 


This legend is supplemented by several other details. Before 
Ngurunderi went to the “ spirit-world,” he told the Jaralde that the 
spirits of their deceased would always follow along the tracks he 
made to Kangaroo Island, that they would stay at the island for an 
undefined period, and eventually, after cleansing themselves in the 
“ western waters’ as he had done, would go up to Waieruwar and 
reside with him. Ngurunderi said to the peoples of the Jaraldekald, 
the Tanganekald, the Portaulun, Warkend and Ramindjeri (Jaralde 
version), Nupau’yukur (I-am-(or me)-going-first) yurn’urndu (you- 
people-come) wetjun (after-me). 


The Legend of Matamai (Ngurunderi’s Son). 


Ngurunderi had a son named Matamai (Matam’a:i; ma.ta 
or marti, a stone), who died before his father. Ngurunderi after 
three days of waiting to see if his son would recover, erected a 
platform at the deceased’s camp. He placed the body upon it and 
made a fire underneath. The body of Matamai was put in a hunched 
or sitting posture with arms outstretched from the side and was 
then smoke-dried. Ngurunderi then called all the natives together. 
They assembled in front of the body of his son and mourned for a 
certain period. Ngurunderi explained to tribal elders this method 
of preserving the dead. Matamai was the first man to be treated 
in this way. From that day onwards the Jaralde have practised 
desiccation. In fact the whole burial ritual was established by their 


41 Before spirits leave Kangaroo Island for ’Wateruwar, they must cleanse them- 
selves in the purifying seawater at the western end of that island. 
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early ancestor Ngurunderi, and so the rites performed by him for 
his dead son are re-enacted at each death. 


Conclusion. 


It should be further stressed that these legends of the southern 
South Australian tribes are intimately associated and identified with 
particular geographical features of the country in which they are 
related. One not only finds this occurrence in the region of the 
Lower River Murray, but among many other tribes of the southern 
part of Australia.4* For examples, the following are outstanding. 
The wanderings of two ancestral beings, the Wati Kutjara, of western 
South Australia, who created many natural features from the 
Warburton Ranges (Western Australia) to Laverton (Western 
Australia) and on to Ooldea (South Australia). There are also the 
Muramura legends of the Dieri and kindred tribes, which tell of the 
formation of waterholes, lakes and hills, by these mythical ancestral 
totemic beings. While the legend of Tjirbuki, from Rapid Bay, 
South Australia, is a typical example, other examples from 
north-east of South Australia are recorded by Professor Elkin.* 

It may also be remarked that legends, when associated with 
their geographical context, enable us to understand the people in a 
way denied to those who know only the generalized stories. The 
legends are also related to the Aborigines’ social and economic life. 
The magical element, too, is evident in the spear-thrower of 
Perampari. The ancestral heroes, the Wati Kutjara, had also a 
magical boomerang. 

Ngurunderi was an ancestral hero who came down the Murray 
from eastern Australia, bringing with him a new culture which was 


42 Vide N. B. Tindale, ‘“‘ The Legend of the Wati Kutjara, Warburton Range, 
Western Australia,” Oceania, Vol. VII, No. 2, pp. 169-185; C. P. Mountford, 
“‘ Aboriginal Crayon Drawings from the Warburton Ranges in Western Australia 
relating to the Wanderings of two Ancestral Beings, the Wati Kutjara,” Records of 
the South Australian Museum, Vol. VI, No. 1, pp. 5-28; Sir Edward Stirling and 
Edgar R. Waite, ‘‘ Description of Toas or Australian Aboriginal Direction Signs,” 
Records of the South Australian Museum, Vol. I, No. 2, pp. 105 sqqg.; N. B. Tindale, 
and C. P. Mountford, ‘‘ Results of the Excavation of Kongarati Cave near Second 
Valley, South Australia,”’ Records of the South Australian Museum, Vol. V, No. 4, 


pp. 500-1. 
4 A. P. Elkin, The Australian Aborigines, p. 193 sqq. 
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superimposed upon the old. He was a human being as distinct from 
the characters found in the personalized bird-myths of the same 
region.*4 


The spearing of Ngurunderi in the thigh by Perampari may 
serve as a clue to the inter-relationship of a number of Australian 
myths. Thus this element suggesting the wounding of the leg is 
recorded by Brough-Smyth* in a song from an Eaglehawk and Crow 
legend of the Upper River Murray and northern Victoria natives. 
The words of the song are, “strike the Crow at the knee, I will 
pierce his father.” 


It connection with the mention of Kangaroo Island in the story 
it is interesting to note that the Ramindjeri, Jaralde and Tangane 
regarded this island as an abode of spirits of the deceased. It was 
their ‘ spirit-world,’’ and the spirits always travelled west. The 
natives’ knowledge that Ngurunderi created a huge casuarina near 
Kingscote, and that he travelled on to the western coast and there 
was responsible for forming islands upon which he stood prior to his 
cleansing and ascension into Waieruwar, tends to suggest that social 
intercourse took place between natives of Kangaroo Island and the 
mainland. In fact, the insinuation that Ngurunderi was responsible 
for the creation of these physiographical features on that island 
would seem to suggest a bond of common culture. 


Perhaps at some remote period the Kangaroo Islanders were 
immigrants from the mainland whence they travelled by bark-canoe, 
by swimming, or even by a land bridge. The following two examples 
will demonstrate the possibility of a diffusion from the mainland. 
A ti-tree framework in the South Australian Museum shows that the 
Murray Mouth burial-platform is made in the form of a raft, with a 
lining of bracken and ti-tree, on which the body rests. In view of 
the spirit of the deceased travelling to the west, over the water to 
Kangaroo Island, this seems of special significance and has not 
previously been noted. This triangular-shaped raft-like bier, from 


“ Vide R. M. Berndt, ‘‘ A Curlew and Owl Legend from the Narunga Tribe, South 
Australia,” Oceania, Vol. X, No. 4, pp. 456-62. 


“ R. Brough-Smyth, Aborigines of Victoria, 1878, Vol. I, p. 425. 
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the ti-tree swamps of the Lower River Murray, was obtained by Sir 
Edward Stirling. 


The following story was told by Karloan. Prior to the coloniza- 
tion of South Australia, Kangaroo Island was occupied by European 
whalers. They used to journey to the mainland to obtain women. 
On the occasion related, they were only successful in catching one 
woman and her child near the mouth of the River Inman. She was 
a Ramindjeri native of the shag totem, from Jaltu (Bald Hills, 
Inman River). They took the woman back to Kingscote but left 
the child. After she had been passed around the camp of whalers, 
she crawled away thoroughly exhausted. Reviving somewhat she 
hid herself and was able to recover. Late the next day she swam 
the strait (eight to nine miles) and, reaching the mainland, recovered 
her child. The story demonstrates the fact that if the necessity 
arose it would be possible for the Aborigine to swim the distance 
across. 

In conclusion, it may be stated that the great Jaralde epic 
recorded here reveals as nothing else will the true spirit of the now 
nearly extinct southern peoples. It possesses the fundamental 
characteristics of their culture. To them Ngurunderi was a very 
real person. No deviation must take place from the laws, rites and 
ceremonies he instituted in the beginning. His greatness was 
revealed to youths at initiation. Often natives would travel through 
the territory of other clans and tribes to see natural features made 
sacred by the touch or residence of the ancestral hero. Each clan, 
each tribe, possessed a part of the great legend—a common heritage— 
which when pieced together in sequence produces a series of events 
which are significant for the understanding native mythology. 


R. M. BERNDT. 








NOTES ON THE TORRES ISLANDS 
By W. J. DurraD 
(Continued from Vol. X, No. 4, and Vol. XI, No. 1) 


Magic. 

It is difficult to determine where religion ends and magic begins, though the 
difference is apparent if one studies a particular charm which is clearly magical.*4 
In the Torres Islands magic, like religion, is based on the belief in ner mena, and that 
this power is capable of being brought into relation with human affairs for good or 
evil. As has been said, it is possessed by the dead, who can give it to the living. 
Some men have more than others, and it is recognized that those who have attained 
high rank in the Hukwa have much mena and therefore much of that power which 
is needed to be a successful magician. In making magic the aid of no definite person 
is invoked, but the actions are symbolic, and the spells (n’ah) give vocal expression 
to the significance of the actions and are appeals for certain spiritual powers to be 
released in the service of man. 

A person who has magical knowledge will use it in the interests of both individuals 
and the community, either to bring benefits, or to send disasters. Thus there are 
charms to bring rain and to bring sunshine ; and also charms to cause sickness and 
death. If the magician is employed by an individual, or for a group of which he is 
not a member, he expects to be paid for his services. Indeed, the working of a charm 
is no light and easy task, but involves such concentration, energy and perseverance 
as many men might shrink from. 

The following detailed accounts of the magic for producing rain, and for causing 
death, illustrate the magical technique of the Torres Islanders. 

To Make Rain. This magic is worked by one or more men. While they are 
engaged upon it they remain in a secluded place in the bush (for secrecy is essential) 
and eat sparingly, their food being plain roasted yams ; they drink nothing at all. 

A hollow is made in the earth like a native oven, encircled with stones. This is 
the “ rain pit” (ner Rwerey weda). In its centre a small clamshell (ner terla) is put, 
and over this are scattered crumbled fragments of leaves of the plant mer her (an 
Amomum) ; five sprigs of ner her are also set upright inside the circle, leaning against 
the stones. Five lengths of a trailing plant called ner gau verur, and five sprigs of 
the lemon tree are put into the shell itself, while the magician chants: chi mera 
vitvit ; chi mera vitvit (vitvit signifies a crackling report). This is an incantation for 


*4In speaking of the difference between magic and religion, the author is following the 
distinction laid down by Sir James Frazer between these two approaches to the supernatural.— 
C.H.W. 
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wind and rain. The words are spoken in a low tone, rapidly, and in a slight sing- 
song, which is the usual way of uttering spells. Then, as he puts sprigs of other 
plants into the “ rain pit,” the magician continues his incantation: chi duy ma ; 
chi duy ; chi duy ma, chi duy (rushing hither; rushing hither). This symbolizes 
the rushing of the rain-storm. As he places four sprays of the trailing plant ner gau 
dedotliwa on to the shell he continues: chi lua ner newu ma, chi lua, chi lua (the surf 
floods hither, floods hither, floods hither)—in reference to the heavy surf which 
accompanies a gale of wind. As he puts four sprigs of mer vera pergawa on the shell 
he says: ker vichichit merta ia weda (put long clouds for rain)—signifying the long 
stratus clouds seen at evening. As, inside the circle of stones, he sets hoops of ner 
gau verur, he chants: kwirakwir melahi, kwira melahi weda luwo to (hard cold rain in 
the mid year). As he lays leaves of the tree ner merlayali over the hoops he says : 
kwirakwir vagavonvon meliga lay e vagavonvon (wind rustles loudly in the kwirakwira 
tree). Finally, as he covers all the sprigs and leaves in the “ rain pit’ with one 
hundred banana leaves, he chants: ner meliga tokal vin, ner meliga tokal vin (clouds 
rise upwards, clouds rise upwards). Then follows a spell for thunder. Sprigs of 
ner her, nomakalkal flowers, and roots of the ¢ermeg are tied together and set in a circle 
in the earth, to the words: mer mon ver tovara 1a ri venua (thunder rumbles over the 
land). Two very large stones are then placed close together, side by side within the 
stone circle, while the magician chants: tovara vitvit, tovara ri aywal (rumbling, 
crashing, crackling). Round the base of these two stones smaller stones are laid, 
with the words: chi duy ma pi tuka, chi duy raka ma (rushing down hither from the 
sky)—an incantation for a rain storm. Then leaves of the three trees mer rerga 
gamili, nerhumwi and ner dugira, are rubbed and crushed in the hands, while the 
rain-maker chants: ner temraga luyluy weda (the old man squeezes out the rain). 
The crushed leaves are then put between the small stones, to the accompaniment of 
the spell: ger siu veya niker mon kwira duy (the meaning of which is obscure), and 
then more crushed leaves are added to them, with the spell: mnoker veyi, noker veyi 
rowrow niker (I drizzle, I drizzle over you). Now follow incantations to the clouds. 
Two leaves of the tree ner rova are laid upon the stones, and a spell is intoned for the 
red clouds which are seen at sunrise and sunset, that they may bring rain: mara 
turatura lawa (red clouds cover the sky). Next the mackerel clouds are called upon. 
Leaves of the lukwalukwatakwo (which is the name of a tree as well as of the mackerel 
clouds) are laid upon the large stones, with the spell: lukwalukwatakwo, lukwaluk- 
watakwo wonwon ri venua (mackerel clouds, mackerel clouds cover over the land). 
Lastly the big rain clouds are summoned: éararo, tararo termen weda ia (big rain 
clouds, big rain clouds, father of rain), and leaves of ner tala are added to those on 
the large stones. Then round about them are set flowers of the nomakalkal, while 
the rain maker chants the incantation for lightning: tivila, tivila rowrow vilet 
lawalawa, vilet cho da nia (flash with shining sheets so that men cover themselves)— 
the image presented is of people cowering beneath their sleeping mats with fear 
while the storm rages. Sprigs of ner herhala, a plant with black stalk and yellow 
leaves, are laid on the stones to the spell: ker ver weik, ker ver wetk weg rowrow niker 
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(meaning obscure). Now follows a long chant, which envisages the coming of the 
rain, the heavy downfall, so that mud gathers outside, and inside the houses are 
flooded : 


ner weda ver roy ner matava ; pilag, pilag e row puha li lepa ; 

the rain listens for the morning ; the pilag bird hops about in the mud ; 

ner merlo e gilgiliag ri Tegua gilgilar mena pe ; 

the brush-turkey scratches on the top of Tegua looking for water ; 

ner weda ri paka, ri paka; ner weda ri ga, ri ga; 

the rain upon the ridge-pole ; rain on the little rafters ; 

ner weda ri et, ri et; ner weda ri pit, ri pit; 

rain on the thatch, the thatch ; rain on the side-posts, the side-posts ; 

ner weda vi heya, ri heya, ner weda li epa, li epa ; 

rain on the main-posts, the main-posts; rain in the sleeping-mats, in the 
. sleeping-mats. 

ner weda, ner weda li par; 

rain, rain in the woman’s belt (par) ; 

ner ley, ner ley e chichi wulawula ner metug tergalo ; 

the wind, the wind blows over the red-eyed coconut trees ; 

ner kwo tigtigir, tigtigir e, ner rau ver tigir ; 

the pigs rejoice together, the sows rejoice ; 

ner kwo ver chimu, ner rau ver chimu ; 

the pigs grunt, the sows grunt ; 

ner rur e ven chi ma, ner rur e ven chi ma, horaka ner venua ho melmelvia. 

the earthquake comes, the earthquake comes, it lifts up the land and shakes it. 


The rain-maker now places on either side of the large stones a branch of ner her 
bends them over and fastens their ends together so as to form an arch, chanting 
as he does so: 


ner paka, ner paka lulul. 
the clouds (stratus), the clouds spread out. 


One hundred more banana leaves are now placed round about the small stones, but 
within the outer stone circle that forms the rim of the “ rain pit,” while the magician 
chants : 

ner meliga, ner meliga tokal vin ; 

clouds, clouds mount upwards ; 

nokomsis wolawola ; 

I spread out a mat; 

meliga vagavonvon. 

clouds full of rain. 
Two long nomakalkal blossoms are now taken, one in each hand, and are drawn 
round and round in a circle, in opposite directions, on top of the leaves which rest 
on the large stones. Then they are laid on either side of these stones, with their 
stalks together, so that they spread out round the base of the stones in a bow. 
While all this is being done, the word tugrir is chanted over and over again. The 
word and action is concerned with the rainbow ; it circles beneath the sea, and rising 
up on either side, ascends into the sky; when the topmost point of the arch is 
reached, the bow glows red. 
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Next, the rain-maker takes two young coconut fronds, which are cut short, so 
that about six of the unexpanded fronds are left ; when shaken these fronds rattle 
against the midrib. Such a rattle is called ner veriverlakwar. It is shaken over the 
large stones, while this incantation is chanted : 

chiu iu raka ma, iu raka ma; 

ner ure mon kwona vilavila chi li venua nok ; 

wote te ma te gan ner hilat per. 

thunder comes rumbling higher, and higher ; 


lightning flashes in the land 
so as almost to eat up the worms. 


(The image is that of a storm beginning on the horizon and mounting to the zenith ; 
the very worms will die from the shattering force of the rain.) 


Now a very long bamboo-water-carrier is held by one man, so that the open end 
is just above the top of the large stones. The rain-maker standing beside them, 
takes the end of the bamboo in his hand and moves it to and fro while the water 
pours forth on to the leaves. All the leaves and flowers on the stones are spoken of 
by the general term meliga, meaning “ clouds,”’ and as he pours, the rain-maker 
sings : 


wulerla, wulerla ner muguk ner vichi ; 

wulerla, wulerla ner muguk nelo hiy ; 

wulerla, wulerla ner muguk ner magaga e. 

clouds, clouds quench the light of the stars ; 

clouds, clouds quench the light of the sun ; 

clouds, clouds quench the light of the moon. 
Scented leaves are then thrown, one by one, over all the things lying on the stones, 
and a chant is sung to guard the spot from any harmful influence: chira guro ker da 
ner tela gan kwure (take care of yourself from any man eating heedlessly)—that is 
eating in the neighbourhood of the stones. 


Now comes the last series of spells and actions. The rain-maker takes two 
branches of ner her and a blossom of nomakalkal, fastens them together, and shakes 
the bunch over the stones, singing: kwatlaglagiia ker toma ta domwe niker chi vin 
mwat e ner lay Tagalo (all your power go to-day into the wind Tagalo). As he speaks 
the last word he waves his bunch in the direction of the north-west, whence the 
Tagalo wind blows, and says rapidly : chilichi ker chi vin mwat e ner Tagalo (go into 
the north-west wind). Shaking his bunch again over the stones he sings: wat- 
kwatlagiia ker toma to domwe niker chi vin mwat ner lay Votvenven (all your power go 
to-day into the wind Votvenven), and, as he did before, he waves the bunch in the 
direction whence the wind Votvenven comes. The words and actions are repeated 
for the wind Votven.25 This ends the ceremony for making rain. 


25 We are not told what winds these are; probably one of them is the south-east Trade 
Wind.—C.H.W. 
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When everything in the “ rain pit”’ decays and begins to steam, the steam 
ascends and forms the clouds which bring the rain; when everything has decayed 
completely, the rain will fall in great abundance. 


To Cause Death. The sorcerer takes a small piece of wood, about the size of the 
little finger, of the shrub ner mavena, or of ner rowmir, scrapes off the bark and cuts 
a little notch near one end, round which he ties a loop of string. (Sometimes instead 
of using wood he may use a finger of the rock called mer mwelia.) He rubs the stick 
with leaves of ner mavena, and binds sprigs of the same plant to it with string. Then 
he takes a small forked stick, ner kwerkwal, spreads over one of the forks a piece of 
spider’s web, and then rolls the first stick round and round in the web until it is 
completely covered. This is now ner lolmaren, the name used also for the death 
magic which is being worked, and which is the most dreaded of all Torres Islands 
charms. A little sheath, ner kera, is made from a short length of bamboo, into which 
the lolmaren can be slipped without any pressure ; the sticky spider’s web prevents 
it from falling out, when it is carried by the loop. The sorcerer now takes this 
implement to a path along which he expects his enemy to come, and waits until he 
hears him. Then he sets the lolmaren upright in the middle of the path, hiding it 
on the far side of a tree root, so that the victim will not see it as he approaches. 
Then he retires to one side and watches unobserved until his enemy has stepped 
over the Jolmaren, or his shadow has fallen on it, and passed on out of sight. The 
sorcerer then takes the lolmaren, places it among the roots of a banyan tree and 
leaves it there for about ten days. After this time he puts it into a length of large 
bamboo, and a day or two later this is bound round with leaves from the trees er 
rowmir, ner kwira, ner kwaichir, ner merimat, ner tatawuha. A human rib is cut 
into four splinters and fastened on outside these leaves. The Jolmaren is now called 
ner tiltilia. 

During the different operations, the sorcerer chants death spells, which are 
called ner verguergol. As he fastens the spider’s web to the stick, he breathes heavily 
upon it and intones the spell called ner wih (the owl) : 

Ha ner wih haga ri hava? 

Haga ri li paka! 

Lay ta nua ni vuv ner rayona 


vuv ner pinina 
vuv ner kwatuna 
vuv ner kilena. 


What is the owl sitting on? 

It is sitting on the banyan tree ! 

Let the blowfly settle upon his legs 
settle upon his arms 
settle upon his head 
settle upon his back. 


The different parts of the body are mentioned one by one. The owl (ner wih) 
is regarded as a bird of evil omen; when it is heard screeching, as it flies over the 
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village, people note the direction from which it has come, and say to one another : 
Someone is working ner lolmaren over there. 

As he fastens on the splinters of bone, the sorcerer chants other spells, and yet 
others are chanted as the lolmaren hangs over a small fire, the ‘sorcerer and his 
assistants sitting round it. 


Wopelo liwa we tua ia; wopelo liwa we tua ia; we tua ia ner pelo liwa. 
Violent tetanus attack him altogether ; violent tetanus attack him altogether ; 
for him be great convulsions. 
Lali ver tavia e ; ner wo michi ver tavia e ; lali, lali herwia e. 
Sweat spreads over him ; death spreads over him ; sweat, sweat abounds. 
Ner takelek, ner takelek e, chiwa chima hi no, chiwa chima hi no, chiwa chima hi 
no, wu ner tukwen e ven chi halahala. 
My sister, my sister, has come to me, come to me, has come to me and her belly 
will be hot. 
Lay ta nua ven tuwuru, ven ner raina. 
The blow-fly comes buzzing, comes over him. 
Higa chichit ro, chichit ro ri Arami ; wo turtur we pelo, pelo wa ravia ; ner gavia 
ho ma ri nergona rav vertatkwav ner metena. 
The kingfisher cries flying, cries flying above Arami; tetanus unrestrained 
makes him hot ; death falls upon his face and draws round his eyes. 
“‘ Chichit, chichit’’ represents the cry of the kingfisher ; Avami is a certain cliff 
of red rock. 
Wo pelo rir tua ia (repeat); tua ia ner wo pelo rir. 
A shaking tetanus stand by him; stand by him a shaking tetanus. 
Ner wo pelo lawalawa ven lawa raina; ner wo pelo lawalawa ven lawa liona. 
A flaming tetanus comes flaming above him ; a flaming tetanus comes flaming 
within him. 
Wo pelo rir tua ia (repeat) ; tua ia ner wo pelo, ner liuwa. 
A shaking tetanus stand beside him; may there be tetanus in his bones. 
Ver chog ger rir 0 e row ri Arami ; ver chog ger rir 0 e€, ver ger rir 0 €. 
Go tottering with a stick upon the rock Arami ; go tottering with a stick there, 
go tottering with a stick there. 
Ver rowrow e (repeat), ver rowrow mi ner kwuray me. 
Stand round about him, round about him with a club. 
The conception in this last spell is of hostile ghosts, standing about the sick man’s 
pathway, ready to strike him. 
Ner mon lagalaga ner pehuna chi va eyo, ner rayona chi va eyo. 
The claws of the Blight bird will be yellow, the legs will be yellow. 
The conception in this spell is of the palms of the hands and the soles of the 
victim’s feet becoming more and more yellow as death approaches. 
Ner to ver totragrag (repeat four times), ver gan gena tul pi kwor. 
The fowl is clucking, eating as its food the maggots in the wor. 
(The kwor is the shallow stone-line trough in which the corpse is laid to rot.) 
Ner to ver to korkor (repeat four times), iaya pi kwor ni gan gena erla. 
The clucking fowl, goes to the Rwor and eats the flies’ eggs for its food. 
Ner mon ner taro nt hergherga ri way galo mi ner michi ; ner mon ner taro ni 
terter riuriu mi ner michi ri way galo. 
The bird, the pigeon, sits huddled on the branch of the galo tree ready to die ; 
the bird, the pigeon, totters in death on the galo tree branch. 
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Lali ver tevia, ner michi ver tevia, lali michi. 

Sweat spreads, death spreads, the death sweat. 

Takelek, takelek e herwa ma hi no (repeat last four words twice) ; ner tukwena 
ven chi ver katkat. 

My sister has come to me; her belly will be fiery hot. 

Wo pelo ma lul ma lalul row (repeat three times) ; wo pelo ma lul e wo ma lalul vin. 

Tetanus courses through him ; tetanus runs through him. 

Wo pelo mweta van tu tergia e (repeat three times) ; wo pelo vin e, ner wo pelo 
vin e; wo pelo ha we, ner wo pelo ha we ; wo pelo vin e, ner wo pelo vin e ; 
wo pelo e ven tu tergia no. 

A tetanus snake strikes and convulses him ; tetanus rises up, tetanus rises up ; 


tetanus twitches his body ; tetanus rises up, tetanus rises up; tetanus 
convulses him. 

Mergua tutu ma machala dada ma kermem (repeated four times) ; mergua tutu 
ma loyrat dada mi kermem ; mergua tutu ma ri wut dada mi kermem. 

A ghost stands by the path to frighten us ; a ghost stands by the rubbish heap 
to frighten us ; a ghost stands by the latrine to frighten us. 


When all these chants are ended, the lolmaren is wrapped up in the top shoots 
of the following trees: yiremot, tetawuha, mavena, rowmir, her, lial, kwalchir, kwira, 
ri, kwaga, n’ir, hemworo, maleyali. They are bound on with the prickly vine of the 
termeg, together with pieces of the trees Rwotaga, yel, wola and gira. These are all 
spoken of collectively as ‘‘ the pain”’ which is to rack the victim. A very large 
bamboo, about a fathom long, is split lengthwise down the centre, and the two halves 
are tied round the /olmaren and its leaf wrappings. To the outside of this bamboo 
case, scrapings of the trees n’eu, miramwat, tetawuha and meligavot are lashed by 
means of a creeper called meriyriy. The bundle is then placed in a cave in some 
distant and unfrequented spot, and each day the sorcerer visits it and sings over it 
the death spells which have been recorded above. 


During the whole time that the death magic is being made, the sorcerer and 
his assistants observe certain tabus. For ten days they eat nothing but dry roasted 
yams, and they may drink very little or no water. A novice must fast in this way 
for twenty days. So stringent is this fast that anyone engaged in making death 
magic becomes weak, emaciated and disfigured. 


Other Types of Magic. The knowledge of spells and magical ritual such as those 
which have been described is possessed by only a few people and is jealously guarded 
by them. There are other charms, used for instance to attract women, to bring 
success in gardening and fishing, which, although they are private property, are 
readily taught to others by those who own them. They resemble those already 
recorded, in that they consist of symbolic acts, the use of certain plants which have 
also a symbolic significance, and the muttering of spells which express, in words of 
command or as statements of fact, the end which it is desired to bring about. Further- 
more, the man performing the magic must usually, through fasting, put himself 
into a suitable physical condition. The following may be taken as a characteristic 
love charm. 
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The young man goes very early in the morning to an hibiscus bush which stands 
away from the beaten track, chooses two buds, and without plucking them, ties 
their two stems together. He chooses another two buds and ties them together 
in the same way. As he does so he chants : 


Rertut ner veren Rerbelven ni mwal mwat e no; ni wo mwat eno; ni rav mwat 
eno; ni met mwateno; ni tay mwate no, ni dot vita ma me, mi rerme me, 
ner chiag me, nemwa me, ner herga me, ner lerta me, ner vervo me; ni al 
mwat e no vergi. 


Bind the heart of Rerbelven,** that she decide for me only ; that she whistle for 
me only ; that she sing for me only ; that she be dead to all but me; that 
she cry for me only ; that she put away thought for her father, her mother, 
her garden ground, her house, her pigs, her garden ; that her weaving and 
plaiting be for me only. 

Then he sits down by the hibiscus bush, and moves his lips as though he were spitting, 
and says: hur rir wi as, rir mertur. After which he intones : 


Wokwogala rir e (repeated three times) ; nerk pihi kwogala ni rowrow tow e ner 
veren Rerbelven ni mwal mwat e no, ni wo mwat e no (and so on as in the 
previous spell). 

The hibiscus blossom is waving there ; may the breath of the waving blossom 
of mine keep striking the heart of Rerbelven, that she decide for me only, 
that she whistle for me only (and so on). 

The variety of hibiscus which is powerful for charms of this kind is that called 
tuwahaviav. 


For the next five days, the young man is careful to eat nothing but yams and to 
drink only water into which he has squeezed the juice of leaves of the her tree. By 
the fifth day the hibiscus buds which were tied together will have opened. He 
goes, very early in the morning, picks them and chants over them the same spells 
that he used before, only altering the opening sentence, for which he says: “ Pinch 
off the heart of Rerbelven that she decide for me only.” One pair of blossoms he 
sticks into his hair above the forehead, the other low down on the back of his head, 
and thus adorned he waits in some place where the girl he desires is likely to pass. 
She must be the first woman to see the flowers, and if any other comes near he hides 
himself, for it is the first person who sees them who will fall in love with the young 
man. When the girl of his choice has seen them, he takes them out of his hair and 
hides them in the thatch of the gemel above his sleeping place. All this he does 
secretly, and should the withered flowers be discovered by anyone, and remarked 
upon, he will deny all knowledge of them and with the other men will make fun of 
the discovery. 

Magic is also used to cure people’s bodies and to influence their character. 
Thus, if a young child shows an unpleasant nature such as a wanton pleasure in 
inflicting pain on his playmates, the tip of an hibiscus bud is pinched off and squeezed 
into water, which is then given to the child to drink. The opening of the bud on the 


26 Rerbelven is the name of the girl whom the man wishes to attract. 
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bush is said to be the sign that the child’s heart has opened and his spiteful nature 
changed. In the single instance in which I heard of this method being used, the 
change in the child’s character was sudden and certainly remarkable. 

Under the marriage customs of the Torres Islands, it may well happen that a 
woman is forced into a union with a man whom she dislikes. When this is so, magic 
may be used to overcome her antipathy. She and her husband are shut up together 
in a house, and they are supplied with food, which the husband cooks. At first his 
wife may refuse to eat it, but at last hunger forces her to do so. Someone with the 
requisite knowledge chews the leaves of a certain tree and spits these in her face. 
The seclusion ends when the woman shows that she is resigned to her husband. 
Magic is also resorted to by a jealous husband, who suspects that his wife’s affection 
is being given to another man. The rind of a certain plant is scraped from the stem 
on the two sides which face the rising and the setting sun ; the scrapings are squeezed 
into water and this is given to the woman to drink. The scrapings are then tied up, 
put into the fork of a banyan tree and left there for some days. After this they are 
put into a coconut, from which the two ends have been cut, and set adrift on the sea 
on an ebb tide, so that they are carried away. Thus the influence and power of the 
husband’s rival are also carried away. 

There are many remedies for different kinds of illness. These also are privately 
owned, some men having a knowledge of many, others of only a few, and are handed 
down from father to son, or from friend to friend. The medicines are made from 
different kinds of leaves, which are crushed and applied to the part where the pain is 
felt, or squeezed into water, which the patient drinks. Whether spells are muttered 
during the preparation of the leaves is not known. Such medical knowledge is 
guarded by those who have it, for it is a source of profit ; anyone who seeks a cure is 
expected to recompense the man who treats him. On one occasion when suffering 
from a swollen knee and looseness of the knee joint, I was told that a man in the 
village knew a certain cure for that particular ill, and in order to observe his methods 
I called him in. He came with a heap of shredded leaves, which he carried on an 
umbrella-palm leaf. This he laid on the ground at my feet, and then took handfuls 
of the leaves and rubbed my knee with them. He did this only very few times, and 
exerted no pressure at all, so that it was not in the nature of massage or an embro- 
cation. When he had finished rubbing, he threw the used leaves on the thatched 
roof, where the sun would shrivel them. He went through the same actions on the 
two occasions on which I asked him to come. His pride and delight were very 
evident when my knee immediately became better. 

According toa native missionary, Johan Warneck, the Torres Islanders’ conception 
of the body is that each part has a certain independent consciousness. ‘‘ The soul 
pervades the whole body, all the members of which are sharers of the soul-stuff, and 
therefore have a life of their own and a will of their own. It is not the man who 
hears and seas and breathes, but the ear hears, the eye sees and the mouth breathes. 
It is not the man who feels pain, but that part of the body where the pain is located. 
If the soul-stuff is removed from a member, it feels pain and becomes ill.” Various 
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reasons are given for sickness. If there is pain in one particular part of the body, it 
is often attributed to an evil ghost which has in some way got into the body, and the 
cure is to exorcise this intruder. If a person is suffering from prostration or great 
weakness, then the life is believed to have escaped from the body, or to have been 
lured away by an enemy or evil spirit. It seems that, according to the Torres 
Islanders, everyone has a soul or inner self, termed n’etei, and a life, termed n’ah,?” 
which informs the body. In a case of prostration it is the n’etes or n’ah (or both) 
which has been taken away, and which must be recovered. To do this a specialist 
is called in, and he performs the rite called niknik. This varies in the different 
islands. On Toga and Loh, several stakes are stuck in a row beside the kwor, and 
to the top of each is fastened a nomakalkal flower. The person who has undertaken 
to effect the cure now performs an action called tuwutra. The thumb and first finger 
of one hand are held so as to form a circle, and over them is placed a soft leaf, the 
centre of which is pressed down to make a hollow. The open palm of the other hand 
is then brought down sharply on to this leaf, so that it bursts with a loud report. 
Then he lays his hand on the top of one of the stakes, strikes it on the back with the 
palm of the other, and calls out the name of some dead man of high rank in the 
Hukwa, who was known therefore to have been endowed with much mena. His 
ghost is summoned to go to the rescue of the sick man’s life, and to bring it back from 
the place to which it has been lured. In the northern islands a different method is 
used. The practitioner takes a switch of a cordyline bush, goes to some sacred spot 
whither the sick man’s life may have been taken, and there lashes the ground. The 
life is supposed to enter into the stick, which is then carried back to the sick man and 
laid beside him. 


The use of certain plants in the practice of magic is apparently associated with 
the belief that plants, as well as humans, are possessed of ner mena. Some varieties 
of birds and certain rocks and places are potent for the same reason. There is the 
owl, ner wih, and the kingfisher, mer higa, both of which are mentioned in the death 
spells quoted above. The kingfisher habitually swoops down upon chickens, and 
blinds them with a blow of its beak ; if it should swoop down, screeching, near a 
person, it is a sign that he or a near relative will shortly die. There are three other 
birds also connected with death magic: the hawk, mer mela tutuwag, which brings 
tetanus, and a larger hawk, ner mela kwo, both of which are invoked by sorcerers ; 
and the kwatdara, a little bird with black body and brilliant scarlet head. This last 
is sacred to all (in former days if boys were seen attempting to kill it, the older men 
would forbid them) but particular attention is paid to it by anyone working death 
magic. If it appears to a man while he is thus engaged, it is a sign that his magic 
will be successful and that his enemy will die. Another bird which, though it is not 


*? It is curious that the word m’ah should be used for this “‘ life,’’ and also for magical spells ; 
it suggests that the spells are indeed conceived as releasing the power which makes the magic 
effective.—C.H.W. 
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treated as sacrosanct, yet seems to be possessed of mena, is the tuwia. When a 
man is digging the first fruits of his yam crop he sings : 


“May the mena of the tuwia give the people much food ; 
Who is sitting in the yam shed ? 
Wotalo is sitting in the yam shed ; 
It is I digging multitudes.” 


All snakes are feared and hated, not on account of their venom—for the natives 
maintain that the bite of a snake is not deadly—but because they may be evil things 
in snake form. If a man sees a snake, he touches it with a stick, saying: “I poke 
you ; if you are a common thing, twist about ; if you are a ghost, be still.”” If the 
snake remains still he does not kill it. Snakes of fabulous size are spoken of in 
connection with secret caves, which are used as hiding places for valuables. All 
the older men have such caves, where they keep their stock of bone-headed arrows, 
pig’s jawbones, and other objects of wealth. Sometimes several men will share a 
cave, each having his own place in it. The entrances to these caves are said to be 
small and difficult to find, and the mouth is guarded by a snake or eel. This is not 
an ordinary creature, but the familiar of the owner of the cave, and is called his 
tagara (tagagl in Hiw) ; he feeds it, and it is docile towards him alone. If anyone 
were to see a snake near a cave, he would assume that it was someone’s fagara, and 
would not attempt to kill it ; should he do so, he himself would die. According to 
one informant, William Tarongtukwe of Hiw, the guardian snake when it is first seen 
appears to be of vast size, but then it suddenly contracts. When spoken to by its 
owner it moves to one side and allows him to enter the cave, but it will block the 
way against an intruder. If anyone were to succeed in entering, and were to take 
any of the wealth, the snake would shut up the passage and the intruder would die 
in the cave. William told me, moreover, that his father had a store of valuables in 
a cave and a snake to guard it. The entrance was invisible to the ordinary person ; 
to see it a man had to drink the juice from the leaves of a certain tree. What kind 
of tree this was was revealed only to the heir when the time came for him to inherit 
the hidden store. For anyone else to discover the cave would be regarded as a 
miracle (vavatata). Some time ago, a man named Tarangduwa did discover a 
store of arrows belonging to some of William’s relatives, and told William of his 
discovery. A few day’s later William’s brother died, and his death was attributed 
to this. 


The rocks and places where the souls enter the earth on their way to Perna 
are inevitably held in great awe. But there are also other rocks, which appear to be 
associated with the supernatural and perhaps to have mer mena. On one part of 
Loh, half way up the hill, beside a much used path, stands a rock called ner tet vot 
rumega (“‘ the rock-stump of vain endeavour ’’). Anyone descending the hill on his 
way to the shore to fish would be careful not to touch it, lest his expedition should 
be unsuccessful. Other large rocks and stones, each with its own distinctive name, 
stand round about the reef. Along the west coast of Hiw stands a series of rocks 
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whose names are identical with those of a similar series of rocks on the coast of 
Motalava in the Banks Islands. There is no story to explain this similarity but 
there is one which links these two islands and which is interesting also because it 
tells of the origin of the coconut and has, furthermore, certain features which are very 
reminiscent of totemic myths found in other parts of the west Pacific. 

The Story of the Motalava Man who came to Hiw. A large snake gave birth to 
a girl here in Hiw. The snake nourished the child until she had grown, and so they 
remained, just the girl and her mother the snake. After that Glavenventar, a man 
of Motalava, came hither in a canoe, looking for scented leaves (sugl) for decoration 
for a Motalava woman. On his journey the wind was such that it drove him from 
Loh and Toga and Tegua and he arrived here. Then he discovered the girl. She 
received him hospitably, and he asked her whether she was married, and where her 
mother was, and where her father was. Then the girl deceived him about her mother, 
the snake, for she thought that Glavenventar would kill her mother. He asked her 
where her husband was, and she replied that presently, later on in the day, he would 
see him coming. So he waited until sunset, but he did not see him. Then, just as 
it was growing dark, when he and the girl were lying together, they heard many 
flying-foxes. The man said: “‘ Ke/ Listen to all those flying-foxes, outside, over the 
house.” Then the woman said: ‘‘ Now you see my husband.” ‘“‘ Where ?” asked 
Glavenventar. She answered: “‘ Those flying-foxes that you speak of.” Then 
Glavenventar was very angry because the flying-foxes had married the woman and 
she was desirable. So he got up and killed all the flying-foxes and took the woman 
for his wife, and they remained thus until a child was born to them. Glevenventar 
did not yet know that his wife’s mother was a snake ; and when the child was born 
she gave it to its grandmother, the snake, that it might look after it while she and her 
husband went to work. Sometimes she gave it to the snake and the snake coiled 
itself round the child, leaving the child’s head free, and stayed with its own head 
outside the door of the house. When Glavenventar and his wife returned from their 
garden, he went first, and coming to the door of the house he saw the snake’s head 
and killed it. Then his wife said to him: “I told you that I would not show you 
my mother, but you argued and said, ‘ You had better let her come here and I will 
see her.’ Now you do see her, and you have ill treated her.” Then the woman 
mourned for her mother the snake and took her and buried her in the ground. Every 
day she mourned for her greatly. She observed her days and counted them up to 
the fifth. Then she and her husband made a big feast. And again they counted the 
days up to the tenth and made another big feast. One day the woman went to the 
mound beneath which her mother was buried, and saw that a coconut had sprung up 
from it. The coconut grew and bore fruit, and the fruit ripened. After this the 
woman every day prepared her food with coconut and water, moistening the coconut 
with water. The man mixed his food with water only, and he saw that the woman 
made very sweet food, because she put coconut sauce with it. So he asked her : 
“* How is it that you make such nice food ? ’’ and she replied, “‘ With a ripe coconut.” 
The woman sent him, saying: “‘Go and knock down a coconut above where the 
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snake was buried.”” So he knocked down two coconuts, one large and the other small. 
The large one fell into the water and floated to Tikopia ; but the little one lay here. 


That is why the coconuts of Tikopia are larger than the coconuts of this place (Hiw), 
where they are small. 


STAR LORE 


Unlike many island peoples, the Torres Islanders have little interest in the stars 
and although they notice the more obvious phenomena, their knowledge about the 
movements of the stars is meagre. This is not surprising, since they have no canoes 
on which to make distant voyages, and travel by raft between the islands of the 
Torres group only by day. One very intelligent boy, on being asked if he knew any 
names or legends connected with the constellation of Orion, confessed that the only 
group of stars which he knew by name was the Pleiades, ner mwor meta. An old man 
said of this constellation that it appears in the south-east when the new crop of 
yams is first harvested, and that by the time the yam harvest is finished the stars are 
not to be seen; when the planting season begins the stars appear in the middle of 
the night ; when the stars are first seen at evening time, the new year is known to 
be at hand. 

A few other stars and constellations also are named : 


Harav kwot. This is the evening star. The name means, literally, to brush the 
buttocks, referring to the action which people make when, after sitting on 
the ground, they rise to go indoors to bed. 

Ner tala meren. The morning star. 

Ner mohor row towtow. A bright star which, at certain times of the year, is seen 
to rise just before dawn. 

Ner rok. The crayfish. This is a constellation of three stars; the first star is 
called Temwar and the second Gemeljat, both of which are the names of 
two of the principal kinship groups. The people of Temwar are said to 
have taken away the claws of the crayfish ; while they of Gemeljat stayed 
inside the house and did not throw the claws away. The third star, called 
ner vichi oh, is a little removed from the other two, and is seen as if in a 
haze. 

Ney tela. The Man. This is a constellation of six stars, three on either side of 
a row of many stars. Those in the middle represent a bamboo drum 
lying on the ground ; the stars on either side are men sitting and beating 
the drum for a dance. 

Ner tare wohawoha. This is Orion’s belt. The name refers to the row of sticks 
which is set up in the open space in front of the gemel on the occasion of a 
ceremony connected with a rise in rank in the Hukwa. Legend says that a 
man called Tarodaliuwa first named these stars. 

Ner taromwe. This is a constellation of many stars rising in the south-east in 
the evening ; it is said to “ lead the way ” for the Pleiades. 
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Music AND DANCING 

Apart from the spells, which are intoned rather than sung, there do not appear 
to have been any native songs. Nevertheless, the coming of the missionaries and 
introduction of European church music showed that the Torres Islanders have often 
good ears and pleasant voices and enjoy using them. 

The only native musical instruments are panpipes and reed flutes. The panpipes 
are of various sizes: in the large ones (called raviwpor) the longest reed is about 
eighteen inches ; in the smaller ones (called wohiarmegar) it may be only three inches 
long. They are played only by men, who beguile the tedium of a journey with their pipes. 
There is no real tune, but by passing the pipes rapidly to and fro across the mouth the 
player produces a swiftly descending and ascending scale, and at the end of each scale 
he gives one long drawn-out note. The two kinds of wind instruments made from a 
single reed are also exclusively played by men. The towarava is about eighteen 
inches long and open at both ends. The top end is cut in the shape of a fork, and the 
sounds are produced by blowing across this end, while opening or stopping the lower 
end by means of a finger. In this way three whistling notes are sounded, sharp and 
piercing, always in the same sequence. The vuloh is a very long flute with three 
holes, all near the lower end, two on the upper face and one on the under face of the 
instrument. It is so long that the fingering of the holes demands the utmost stretch 
of the arms. The notes of the vuloh are very pretty and soft, but very limited 
in number. 

A fourth wind instrument is the votnem, which consists of about seven reeds of 
different lengths tied in a bundle. There are two varieties, one played by women, 
the other by men. The women’s votnem is composed of small reeds and is played by 
two people who hold the bundle between them. One of the reeds is longer than the 
others, and one woman blows down this, to make, as it were, a ground bass, while her 
partner at the opposite end blows down the other pipes to make the air. The blowing 
is really little more than breathing through compressed lips, and the sounds produced 
are very faint. Probably it is only the players themselves who get pleasure from 
the music. 

The men’s votnem is larger, the long reed, which is in the centre of the bundle, 
measuring about two feet. Only one plays. He moves the instrument in a circle 
in front of his lips, breathing into the outer reeds in regular sequence, and finally 
into the long central one. Again, the sound produced is very feeble, but can evidently 
give great pleasure to the player. 

Other sound-making instruments, such as the mertay and the temraga, which are 
bound up with the ritual life of the people, and the slit wooden gong which stands 
in front of the gemel, have already been described. In addition to these there are 
the drums (or, since they have no tympanum, gongs) which are used to mark the 
rhythm for dances. In the centre of the dancing ground a rough, flat-roofed shelter 
is built, beneath which the members of the orchestra gather. One or two pits are 
dug, about one foot or eighteen inches deep and two feet in diameter, and over each is 
laid a thick, heavy slab of wood. The ends of each slab are embedded in the earth, 
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but along one side is a narrow opening between the edge of the board and the edge of 
the pit. When the slab is struck it gives forth a deep, booming note. This instru- 
ment is called melapop. It is played by several men at once either in the manner 
termed ée¢ wet or in that termed pua. In the former each man strikes with a long thick 
stick which he holds in both hands ; in the latter he uses two long bamboo rods, one 
in either hand; in both alike the sticks are held upright and are tapped rapidly 
and lightly, in a recognized order, on the slab of wood. Lying on the ground, and 
forming a square about the melapop, are the slit bamboo drums called nara. These 
are usually made from a length of bamboo in which are three internodes, each of 
which has a longitudinal slit cut in it. To play the nara, three men sit cross-legged, 
side by side, and each strikes the lip of the slit in front of him. The drum-sticks, 
called kwat lemalema, are short pieces of very hard and heavy wood ; they are struck 
in a regular manner—so many taps with the left hand, and then so many with the 
right. Sometimes one of the men in the orchestra uses a rattle to accompany the 
dancing. It is made of a bag filled with the seeds of the verak tree. They are large 
seeds, which, after being hollowed out, are hung over the smoke of a fire until they 
are dry, hard and very light. 

As many as twenty men may gather to beat the melapop and nara, and one of 
these will act as a conductor, regulating by spoken commands the rhythm and speed 
of the drumming. He may call i-wa; while the first syllable is uttered slowly, the 
men raise their sticks and bring them down together as the last syllable is given 
sharply. The sound which follows is like the roll of many kettle-drums. Chinagupa 
is to urge the drummers to quicken their pace by shouting of, op, of, and to quicken 
the beat thus is termed rur ; to slow down again is termed pula. The call weio is 
the signal for stopping ; as the last vowel is uttered the sticks are brought down for 
the last time. By means of these calls the whole band of drummers works in perfect 
unison. The effect on the listener is stimulating and exciting; as one group of 
drummers grows tired, other men eagerly seize their sticks, and thus the rhythmic 
beating continues with undiminished vigour. 

The dancing step is always the same ; the body is kept rigid and the feet move 
in minute rapid steps, giving the effect of a shuffle. In the secular dances, that is in 
those not connected with the Hukwa and the Termet societies, both men and women 
dance at the same time, though never together. Dancers go round or follow their 
serpentine course either singly or in pairs or even three together, holding hands, 
their arms bent stiffly at the elbows. Differences in the dances are not marked by 
any differences in step, but in the rhythm of the drumming. 

For the secular dances no great preparations are made. Men and women 
decorate themselves with sprigs of yellow scented leaves ; the women thrust these 
into their belts at the back; the men wear them in their belts and arm-bands. 
Sometimes if a man does not wish to be recognized he holds up, on either side of his 
body, a coconut leaf as tall as himself, so that the tips of the fronds meet in front of 
him, making an effective screen. He may also plaster on to his forehead some pieces 
of luminous fungi, which gleam in the darkness through the coconut fronds like green 
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eyes. The work of preparing for an important dance, as for instance one connected 
with initiation into a Termet society, occupies a great deal of time for days beforehand. 
The hats or masks have to be made, and also the dancing dress—either a skirt or 
cloak of leaves. The dances, even those for which little preparation has been made, 
usually last all night, and may continue for several nights in succession. 

There is one dance which is peculiar to the island of Loh. It is called Hewgava, 
the Crab Dance. One of the distinctive features of this is the elaborately ornamented 
type of belt worn by the performers. The drummers take their places; some 
children are told off to feed the fire with dry coconut shells so that it may blaze 
brightly ; the rest of the people stand by, armed with empty baskets. Presently, 
into the circle of light, the dancers come, in pairs, each pair carrying a pole from which 
one or more large baskets hang, filled with a struggling mass of crabs. Loh is the 


_ only island of the Torres group where these crabs are found, which accounts for the 


crab dance being peculiar to this island. After circling the drummers several times, 
the dancers begin to throw the crabs out of their baskets, and as the creatures scuttle 
away they are seized by any of the onlookers who can catch hold of them, and put 
into the empty baskets. The whole dancing ground becomes thick with people, 
moving round and round, dancers and crab-catchers, in a confused mob. The 
excitement grows, and intermingled with the shouts of laughter can be heard the 
voice of the drum-leader as he urges the men to beat faster and faster. At last the 
dancers’ baskets are empty, and the capture of the last terrified crab marks the end 
of the Hewgava. Everyone goes home, to cook and eat the spoil. 


W. J. Durrap. 








RENNELL ISLAND TATTOO MARKINGS 
By D. TrEencu! 


HE accompanying illustrations are of the tattoo markings of the people of 

Rennell Island. They were taken, at the suggestion of Dr. N. Crichlow, Travelling 
Medical Officer, during the course of a week’s stay on the island at the end of 1939. 

Rennell and Bellona are an isolated pair of islands lying to the southward of the 
Solomons. Rennell is a raised plateau of coral surrounded by a sheer coral cliff 
some 300 feet high in parts. In the whole of the considerable length of coast line 
there are only two or three small beaches where it is possible to land, scale the cliff, 
and reach the interior ; there is only one fair anchorage. 








The people are light skinned in colour, Polynesian in feature, have the 
characteristic crinkly hair of the Melanesians, and speak a language in some ways 
similar to Fijian ; a Fijian-speaking native medical practitioner informed me that he 
could understand some of what was said. 

The drawings can be said with some confidence to be nearly complete, as the 
majority of the inhabitants of the island were seen during the course of the week. 
With one major exception, referred to later, all designs seen were drawn, and are here 
reproduced. 

Figure 1 shows the body markings of an adult male, Tahua, who is typical of 
the men. With one exception, all the men seen carried the broad arrow on their 


1 Cadet, British Solomon Islands Protectorate. 
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chests, with varying numbers and arrangements of the fishes and other markings. 
This figure is correct in the numbers and arrangement of the designs, as also are 
Figures 2 and 3, of a particular old woman and a particular young woman, who are 
also typical of their sex. 
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The one major design, not here illustrated, and referred to above, was on an 
adult male and consisted of a complicated criss-cross of lines forming a close, dark 
network covering the chest, running into a peak on the throat terminating in the 
region of the Adam’s apple. Unfortunately, the design was so complex that it 
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completely defied all efforts to reproduce it adequately, and the bluish markings 
scarcely appeared at all on a photograph. 


Of the significance of the designs the people were reticent, possibly because, 
having been recently converted to Christianity, they were unwilling to speak of the 
old days. However, it appeared that the basis of the whole, in the case of the men, 
was the broad arrow, and in the case of the women the collar round the neck and the 
line running up and down between the breasts. These badges, I gathered, formerly 
were a passport after death into the land of the dead, and were the outward and visible 
sign that the bearer followed a particular atu who received him into the land of 
the dead of which this particular atu was the controlling spirit. An improperly 
marked individual would not be received after death by any atu, and would be 
condemned to haunt Rennell Island for ever. There were several atus, and the 
unillustrated criss-cross mentioned above was the badge of another, but I saw no 
design on a woman radically departing from those illustrated which might have been 
the complementary female mark. 

The other designs would appear to be mere embellishments. Figures 4, 5, 6 
and 7 are arm and shin bone markings varying in length and detail. The pattern 
shown in Figure 4 finishes with a clean line at the bottom as well as at the top; it 
is here left broken only to indicate that the whole is not given, but that the original 
repeats itself to any required length. Figure 5 illustrates the familiar dancing spear 
of the Pacific, examples of which I saw on the island. Here, again, the end of the 
haft is left jagged only to indicate that it may be produced to any required length. 
The number of barbs varied in different examples. The vertical line of fish, Figure 6, 
is unique in arm and leg marks in being single. On the analogy of the others, one 
might expect two lines facing in opposite directions, but this was not seen. Figure 7 
is a very common design, but does not appear to represent anything. Figure 8 
is a badge worn on the upper arm just below the junction of arm and shoulder. It 
does not encircle the arm, but runs about half-way round to the front and back. 
Figure g is a larger and more detailed drawing of the fish that appears so frequently. 
Figures 10, II, 12 and 13 are small designs appearing on the feet, back of the hands, 
face and other places, and are here shown about life size. Possibly 10 and 11 are 
stylizations of the frigate bird in flight. 


D. TRENCH. 











OBITUARY 
WALTER G. IVENS 


Dr. W. G. Ivens, who died at Warehorne, Ashford, Kent, at the age of seventy 
years, was well known for his anthropological and linguistic studies of the Melanesians. 
He was a New Zealander by birth and education, and, after various spheres of service 
in the Church of England there, gave himself up to missionary work, both with the 
Yarrabah Aboriginal Mission in Queensland and the Melanesian Mission in the 
Solomon Islands. It was in the southern Solomons that his linguistic and anthrop- 
ological work was carried out. He was stationed first on the islands of Sa’a and 
Ulawa, and his first linguistic work was a combined grammar of both dialects, 
published in Anthropos in 1910. This was followed by a fuller Ulawa grammar in 
the Journal of the Polynesian Society in 1911. He served at a later period in the 
Lau Islands, Malaita, and published a Grammar and Vocabulary of the Lau Language. 


Dr. Ivens retired from the Melanesian Mission in 1922, but in 1924 he received 
a research fellowship from the University of Melbourne and later a grant from the 
Australian National Research Council. These enabled him to continue his studies 
of the Solomon Islanders. The resultant volumes were The Melanesians of the 
South-East Solomon Islands (1927), concerned with Sa’a and Ulawa; A Dictionary 
of the Language of Sa’a and Ulawa (1929), and Island Builders of the Pacific (1930), 
a study of the people of the artificial islets in the Lau Lagoon. The two anthrop- 
ological works had the advantage of his full knowledge of the languages of the peoples 
he studied and brought him general recognition. 


After their publication Dr. Ivens retired to England, where he first spent several 
years as travelling Secretary for the Melanesian Mission, and then became Rector 
of the small village of Warehorne. During this period he studied and wrote much. 
He had already translated the New Testament and completed the Prayer Book in 
Sa’a and Ulawa. To these he added similar works in Lau, and also revised the 
Mota and Nggela New Testaments. He published other work in the Journal of the 
Royal Anthropological Institute, ‘‘ The Place of Vui and Tamate in the Banks Islands,” 
and “ Diversity of Culture in Melanesia.”” Most of his later work, however, was purely 
linguistic in nature and was published in the Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies. 
It included a number of grammars, some of languages originally studied by Codrington, 
such as Bugotu, Vaturanga, Florida (Nggela), and others that had not been published 
previously, e.g. Longgu (Guadalcanal), Marau Sound (Gaudalcanal) and Oroha 
(Malaita). He also extended his theoretical studies to the New Hebrides and 
published a revised grammar of the North Raga (Pentecost) language in the same 
Journal. At the time of his death he had also prepared long vocabularies of Nggela, 
Vaturanga and Bugotu, which have not been published. His Vocabulary of the 
Lau Language, the final product of his period as a Research Fellow, was published 
by the Polynesian Society. 

A. CAPELL. 








NOTES AND NEWS 


In September last anthropology lost by death a well-known figure—Charles 
Gabriel Seligman, M.D., F.R.S., Professor Emeritus of Ethnology in the University 
of London. Professor Seligman had also carried out research in Ceylon and in Africa 
but is remembered in Australia chiefly for his work as a member of the Cambridge 
Expedition to the Torres Straits and of the Daniels Expedition to New Guinea. 
The results of the New Guinea research were incorporated in his Melanesians of 
British New Guinea. 


Thanks to the co-operation of Dr. J. H. L. Cumpston, Director-General of 
Health and a member of the Anthropology Committee of the Australian National 
Research Council, the blood-grouping of the north-west Australian Aborigines is 
being studied at the Commonwealth Health Laboratory in Broome. The town is a 
well situated centre for this work, as natives come there from all over the Kimberleys 
for hospital treatment, to help with mission luggers and lorries, and sometimes to be 
put in gaol. 

Dr. A. Capell is making excellent progress with the revision of the Fijian- 
English Dictionary for the Colonial Administration. In the course of this work, 
Dr. Capell has also collected material for the comparative study of twenty-three 
Fijian dialects. 


Mr. C. Maxwell Churchward’s Rotuman Grammar and Dictionary has been 
published by the Methodist Missionary Society of Australasia, with the help of 
grants from the Bishop Museum and the Fijian Government. It is an excellent 
piece of work and is well produced. The Grammar is a very interesting one, while 
the Dictionary is more than a mere list of words. Wherever useful and possible 
illustrative native sentences or phrases are given and also brief descriptions of 
Rotuman customs and beliefs which help the reader to grasp the meaning and use 
of the word concerned. (Pp. 1-363, price 15/-.) Linguistic students would be well 
advised to obtain also Mr. Churchward’s Tales of a Lonely Island (The Oceania 
Monographs, No. 4, pp. 1-127, price 5/-), which includes the texts and translations, 
with notes, of a series of Rotuman Legends to which reference is made repeatedly in 
the Grammar and Dictionary. 


The change in type in this number of Oceania, from 12 to 10 point, has been made 
in response to the Government’s urgent appeal for the reduction in the use of paper. 
The size of the number has been reduced by one-fourth, from 120 to go pages, but the 
use of the smaller type permits almost the same amount of material. to be published 
as previously. The war, incidentally, has meant the loss of our European sub- 
scribers and a consequent drain on reserve funds. The efforts of subscribers and of 
all interested in anthropology to increase the circulation will not only be much 
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appreciated, but will be rendering a useful service to anthropological research. If 


Oceania could be made to pay for itself, reserve funds would be released for further 
studies. 
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Ethnologische Studien an Indonesischen Schépfungsmythen. By W. Minsterberger. 
Martinus Nijhoff, The Hague 1939. Pp. xii+244. 


This work has the sub-title “A Contribution to the Analysis of Culture in 
South-East Asia,”’ and it deals with one specific section of Indonesian religion, as 
indicated in the title, viz. creation myths. While thus in some respects following 
the lines of Fr. W. Schmidt’s two works on the mythology of the Austronesians, it 
takes in a smaller area and a less general scope. This is to the good. The area 
covered is part of the west of Indonesia: Nias, Batu and Mentawei, to the west of 
Sumatra, Sumatra itself, and Borneo, the last subdivided into Central Borneo, 
North Borneo and North-West Borneo. In each case the myths are stated in full, 
those from English sources being given in English, and after them is given an explana- 
tion and analysis. Not infrequent use is made of psycho-analysis based on the work 
of Freud and others. The work concludes with a very useful bibliography. Mention 
of this last feature, however, reminds one that the name of Otto Dempwolff is absent 
from it. In addition to the fact that Dempwolff did some outstandingly useful work 
on Indonesian linguistics, he also wrote a very useful article on ‘‘ Words for ‘ soul ’ 
and such-like ideas in some of the South Sea languages” in Folia Ethno-Glossica 
in 1926. It is a pity this short but useful article was apparently overlooked by 
Dr. Miinsterberger. 

The author’s conclusions are seven in number: (1) Certain pre-Austronesian 
motives are found in the extreme west, and in the centre and Dusun areas of Borneo. 
These are the earth as primal mother, and a tree, fruit or egg as primal mother. 
(2) The idea of derivation from the earth is closely connected with the practice of 
geophagy. (3) The idea of the earth-mother is the earliest. (4) Specially close 
relationships exist between the cultures of North Nias and Central Borneo, especially 
the Apo-Kayan district. (5) The influence of the megalithic culture is particularly 
noticeable in South Nias and North Borneo. It has correlatives both eastwards 
in Oceania and westwards to India. (6) The culture of the Iban or Sea~-Dyaks has 
a late totemistic element. (7) ‘‘ The concept of a creating deity is originally foreign 
to the peoples of western Indonesia.” 

A number of interesting points are discussed, amongst them the various concep- 
tions of soul, the idea of soul-substance, and the breath-soul. It is in this last 
connection that discussion of Dempwolff’s suggestions, made from the linguistic 
side, would have been of value. The discussion of the idea of beruwa (in Borneo), 
fn. p. 135, for instance, might have brought in the fact that the word denotes literally 
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the “ second self,” Orig. IN. baduwan, connected with duwa, two, especially if, as 
the author says, ‘‘ when a man’s beruwa leaves its shell, the man is nevertheless not 
yet dead.” On the other hand, the idea commonly expressed in IN. by njawa, 
“ breath ”’ is not called for discussion at all. 


The stories given bring out the fact that these peoples seem to have little 
original interest in the creation of the world at all; the world is often taken for 
granted and only the creation of man told of ; it is certain areas only that the creation 
of the material universe is dealt with. Miunsterberger more or less generalizes this 
as a primitive attitude, but it is doubtful whether the generalization is feasible, for 
example, in Australia. He discusses also in several points Schmidt’s theory of Moon 
and Sun mythologies as the ultimate explanation of the stories. The results are not 
always very convincing in the case of either author. 

The book as a whole makes interesting and not difficult reading. The Iban or 
Sea-Dyaks are particularly so, and in the section on them the author finds himself 
called on to discuss head-hunting and totemism. He holds that both individual 
totemism and social totemism spring from the one root, “ primitive fear’ (Urangst), 
though their functions are different. The individual guardian is called ngarong 
(yaroy) but when Miinsterberger recalls that such a guardian ‘‘ seems to be generally 
an ancestor or more recently dead relative,” it is very doubtful whether the term 
“totem ” has any validity. It is certainly a very special use of the term and hardly 
justified. Then the “ social totem ”’ turns out to be a similar guardian for a whole 
family. But he adds, “ theoretically, the opinion that we are here standing at the 
beginning of a totemic development could be defended ’’ but decides against it in the 
case of the Iban. He admits, however, that ‘‘ one would never expect such informa- 
tion from Central Australian totemites.”” This rather suggests that his use of the 
term “totem” is wrong. Finally, discussing the part played by birds in the Iban 
creation myth, he says, “‘ The Iban culture is at a late totemic stage.” After all the 
confusion he then wonders why Vroklage denied the occurrence of totemism amongst 
the Iban. 

The author is far happier in actual analysis of motives in creation myths than in 
discussion of totemism, and his book is well worth reading in this connection. 


A. CAPELL. 


The Native Races of America. Arranged and edited from the Manuscript Notebooks 
of Sir James G. Frazer by R. A. Downie. Percy Lund, Humphries and Co., 
Ltd., London 1939. Pp. 351. Price in England, 35/-. 


This is the fourth and concluding volume of the series of selections from Sir 
James Frazer’s note-books, which have been published under the general title of 
Anthologia Anthropologica. The notes cover chiefly the religious and magical beliefs 
and rites and related customs of the peoples of the various regions. The preceding 
volumes dealt with the native races of (1) Africa and Madagascar, (2) Australasia, 
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and (3) Asia and Europe. Notices of these have appeared in Oceania, Vol. IX, No. 3, 
p. 358, and Vol. X, No. 1, pp. 106-7. 

The present volume consists of quotations from Sir James Frazer’s wide reading 
of works on the American Indians of (a) Greenland and North America, (b) Mexico 
and Central America, and (c) South America. As in the other volumes, many, and 
indeed most, of the authorities used were not trained social anthropologists, but in 
many cases, if we did not have their writings, we should know very little about some 
of the tribes of America, especially as they were when whites first made contact with 
them. Some of Sir James’ authorities wrote in the 16th and 17th centuries. On 
the other hand his note-book system was maintained well into the days of the 
anthropological specialist, so that we are given copious quotations from the writings 
of Dr. Franz Boas. 

This volume, like the other three, is not only a witness to Dr. Frazer’s 
indefatigable labours, but also an index (often sufficient in itself) to the literature, 
for the most part previous to the present century, which has any bearing on the social 
anthropology of the regions studied. For this latter reason we can assure Sir James 
that the publication of Anthologia Anthropologica will do more than he humbly hopes— 
namely give readers something “‘ to satisfy their curiosity as to the more backward of 
human races.” 

Mr. Downie has done his work well, and has earned the tribute paid to him by 
Dr. Frazer. Not only has he arranged the material in a workable geographical order 
but also has provided a very complete index of subjects and authors, without which 
the volumes would have lost much of their usefulness. A very graceful tribute is 
paid in the Preface to Lady Frazer. 


A. P. ELKIN. 


Menschen der Stidsee. By H. Thurnwald. Ferdinand Enke Verlag, Stuttgart 1937. 


The sub-title of this work is ‘‘ Characters and Fortunes,” and serves adequately 
to describe the book, which is a series of sixteen character studies of men and women 
of Buin, Bougainville, Solomon Islands. They were made by Mrs. Thurnwald 
whilst she and Dr. Thurnwald were engaged there in anthropological work in 1933-4. 
The first chapter contains a sketch of Buin society and an attempted reconstruction 
of its history. It is a useful summary of the previous work done in that site. It is 
followed by a series of personal histories and psychological studies of various per- 
sonalities in the population, a head chief—a merchant—a medicine man and medicine 
woman—a parvenu chief and so forth. The work is interestingly done and attractively 
produced. Both print and illustrations are good. There are many sidelights on 
culture contact, the effect of missions and government regulations on the lives of the 
people, and, what is just as important, on the lives of individuals, for the 
book does serve to emphasize the fact that individuals differ endlessly, even though 
anthropology may work rather in terms of cultures and societies. Thus on p. 92 there 
are remarks of value concerning the contact of government and missions, and the 
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results in native eyes of the interaction of the two. No small part is played by women 
in the pages of the book, which is thus a valuable picture of women’s life in native 
society—an aspect that has not always been given its proper place in ethnological 
study. 


There is much of interest in the volume both from the anthropological and the 
psychological points of view, and even from that of a general reader. 


A. CAPELL. 


New Guinea Expedition. By Richard Archbold and A. L. Rand. Robert McBride 
& Co., New York. 1940. Pp. 206, with ro maps and 114 plates. 


This is an account of the second of Mr. Archbold’s expeditions in Papua. He 
had a sound scientific team—A. L. Rand (ornithologist), G. H. H. Tate (mammalogist) 
and L. J. Brass (botanist)—and the book is a modest record of efficient work. The 
practical side was also dealt with efficiently, a Fairchild Amphibian plane being used 
for reconnaissance, for transporting personnel, and for maintaining supplies, which 
were dropped by parachute. 


The original objective of the expedition was the mountainous country at the 
headwaters of the Fly River. This had eventually to be abandoned ; but the party 
lost no opportunity in exploiting all varieties of country on their way. Their purpose 
was to observe fauna and flora and make collections, and they did so in one camp 
after another—in the mountains and on the plains, in forest, savannah, and lagoon. 

The text (which appears to be largely from Mr. Rand’s pen) gives an entertaining 
account of the trials and tribulations of Papuan exploration, without however laying 
too much stress on them. It thus stands in happy contrast to the tales of ordeal and 
adventure which make best-sellers in the literature of exploration, and this, no doubt, 
for two good reasons : in the first place the authors are straightforward and modest ; 
in the second their expedition was carefully organized, and in consequence they had 
relatively few ordeals or adventures to describe. 

The interest is mainly in natural history, and there are many charming descrip- 
tions of bird and animal life, for, happily, the expedition was out for more than 
shooting and skinning. The anthropological interest is secondary; but such 
observant travellers do not fail to make records of the natives they met. These are 
relevant mainly to the ethnology of the Fly River region. 


As collectors the party were largely dependent on the inhabitants of the districts 
they camped in, and it is interesting to note their professional comments on the 
‘native’s knowiedge of natural history. “It was some satisfaction,” they say, 
“to see the natives woefully at fault sometimes’ ; and again, ‘‘ their knowledge of 
the fauna is very poor and their stories usually conflict.” Museum scientists no 
doubt set a somewhat higher standard than do most anthropologists. 

The book is copiously illustrated with effective snapshots, though the repro- 
duction is here and there a little disappointing. Some sacrifice of quantity to 
quality in this respect might have been an improvement. 


F. E. WILLIAMs. 




















